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og politico-economic situation remainspractically the 
same as a week ago; perhaps on balance, the 

merest shadow of a shade worse. There are indica- 
tions that trade is improving a little, or rather that it 
will improve as soon as the Government has made up its 
mind on fiscal policy ; but the postponement of the 
Lausanne Conference has been an adverse factor, since 
it prolongs uncertainty as to the international situation. 


Moreover, it has become clear that the expedient of 
collecting 75 per cent. of the year’s Income Tax in the 
first three months has definitely killed industrial enter- 
prise between Christmas and Easter. The step may 
have been necessary, and the taxpayer has taken it 
stoically, as a sort of penance for the sins of the late 
Government. But the experiment should manifestly 
not be repeated in 1933. Nor should it be necessary, 
if the Government gets to work on its tariff policy. 


The League of Nations. 

The impending resignation of Sir Eric Drummond 
a8 Secretary-General of the League of Nations has given 
tise to all sorts of speculations. Whoever his successor 
may be he will not hold office for an indefinite period 
&s Sir Eric has done, but the exact term has not, I think, 
yet been settled, and it may even be that some attempt 
the fenctions attached to the 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Furthermore, it may be found necessary to establish 
a definite order of nationality, so to speak. The 
immediate struggle will be between France and Italy, 
which means, I suppose, that a compromise candidate 
from Scandinavia or South America will be chosen, but, 
in any event, there will be a deal of log-rolling, an art 
in which Geneva excels. Poor Woodrow Wilson! I 
should think that by now he must have become quite 
dizzy with much turning in his grave. 


Disarmament. 

Meanwhile, the Disarmament Conference is about to 
meet in the most unfavourable circumstances imaginable, 
and even those perennial optimists, the officials of the 
League of Nations Union, are not displaying any great 
enthusiasm. The Conference may settle one or two 
minor points relating to such subjects as contraband, 
but that it will accomplish anything commensurate 
with its cost is quite out of the question. The taxpayers 


of this post-war world have to pay dearly for the whims 
of the idealists. 


The German standstill agreement seems to have made 
the worst of both worlds: it has settled nothing, and 
left us all in a state of suspense for many months to 
come. Commonsense and the politicians are still a 
long way apart, and I suppose the world will have to 
move even nearer to the edge of the abyss before our 
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rulers realise that nobody is ever going to pay anything 
again on account of debts, and yery little on the score 
of reparations. 


At the same time, M. Laval is displaying praiseworthy 
caution in his reluctance to meet Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
until the differences between Great Britain and France 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. Our worthy Prime 
Minister has the by no means undeserved reputation of 
an eel on the Continent, where his impressions of what 
he said to another statesman are thought to be too often 
coloured by his own imagination. Such being the case, 
M. Laval prefers to keep away while there is any chance 
of being misrepresented. 


Spain 


The Spanish Government is clearly in a panic, and is 
striking out wildly in all directions. The Communist 
riots were merely a trial of strength, and the real danger 
from the Left has yet to develop. More serious than 
the troubles in Catalonia was the mutiny at Alcala de 
Henares, just outside Madrid, where the recruits of 
one regiment were found to be widely influenced by 
revolutionary propaganda. 


As for the expulsion of the Jesuits, that is calculated 
to alienate the moderate elements still further, while 
in the long run it is not likely to do the Jesuits much 
harm, for they have been expelled from Spain before. 
Incidentally, it will also deprive Spain of several of the 
f2w up-to-date schools that she does possess, but I do 
not suppose that will matter very much, because after 
a little more Republican rule no parent will be able to 
afford to send his children to school at all. 


Statistics recently to hand attest to the decay of 
Spain since the fall of the Monarchy. Barcelona alone 
consumed 3,000 tons less meat last year than in 1930 ; 
the National savings declined by no less than over a 
thousand million pesetas; while the decay of agri- 
culture can be seen from the fact that there was, in 1931, 
a drop of 25 per cent. in the sales of superphosphates. 
These figures are more eloquent of the state of the 
country than the rhetoric of its new rulers. 


The New Waterloo. 


The Government has done wisely in trying to ginger 
up the London County Council in the matter of rebuilding 
Waterloo Bridge. The present condition of that de- 
crepit and decaying beauty is an eyesore and a scandal, 
and although one cannot take the scaremongering of 
the popular press, as to the flooding of London if the 
bridge fell into the river very seriously, it is high time 
that it was ended by the demolition of the present 
structure and the erection of a larger successor, capable 
of satisfying modern traffic needs. 


Doubtful Films. 


The cry against doubtful films is rapidly coming to a 
head and will probably result in a new and more drastic 
form of censorship. Beckenham, Leicester and Coventry 


authorities in other parts of the country are realising, 
for the first time, the extent of their powers in this 
direction. 


The figures for last year show that the majority of 
the films which produced the largest profits were in the 
“Daddy Long Legs”’ clase, and that sex and crime are 
a long way dewr the list. As film producers are in the 
business to make a profit and not to disturb the morals 
of their patrons. their simplest plan is surely to follow 
the guide of the box-office and thus automatically to do 
away with the need for further censorship and the vigi- 
lance of Watch Committees. 


Lytton Strachey. 


The premature death of Lytton Strachey was a real 
loss to letters, for he should have had twenty years more 
work in him, and there were still many subjects which 
would have gained by dissection from that subtle pen, 
His output was not, as authors go these days, very large 
—he must have refused many offers from newspaper 
editors—but he was slow and careful in composition, 
and his method was to make every word tell. 


He used that most delicate and also most dangerous 
of all literary weapons, irony, with almost complete 
success ; his later imitators in candid and destructive 
biography could not attempt to mimic him there, and 
the violent splashes of crude paint on their canvas 
contrasted rather vulgarly with the carefully chosen 
turns of his phrases. Fundamentally, of course, he was 
an iconoclast, and iconoclasm was naturally popular in 
a mocking age. But the time had come for the Victorian 
idol to be shattered—and his destruction of the conven- 
tional picture of that age has, by an irony that he would 
have appreciated, led to a reaction in favour of Victorian- 
ism to-day. 


Actually, of course, we and our grandfathers are very 
much the same sort of people, though we may have 
different scales of values and consequently different 
sets of hypocrisies. These things make for the super 
ficial differences which Lytton Strachey remarked with 
such success ; whether he realised that they had easier 
problems to deal with, and that some of our difficulties 
are due to their failures, is an open question. 


The End of the Circus. 


The end of Bostock’s Circus, after over a century d 
existence, and the winding-up of another popular cirets 
a few weeks ago, suggests that one more industry has 
found the times too hard to survive. What it was that 
brought the circus as an entertainment to an end oll 
can only conjecture—whether the cost of transport w# 
too high, or the cost of food too great, or the lack of 
public patronage that brought it down : at any rate, the 
itinerant performing beasts and their trainers are n0¥ 


have taken the lead in banning certain films, and local 


things of the past. 
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It is rather melancholy to think that our villages and 

vincial towns will no longer thrill to the string of 
camels and elephants and lions and tigers and keepers 
and athletic ladies; a little colour has gone out of 
country life which the local cinema with its truncated 
version of “Trader Horn” or “ Africa Speaks” can 
hardly replace. The Zoo, of course, survives, but the 
itinerant Zoo no longer comes to the village green, and a 
chapter of social history is closed. 


Constable’s Tomb. 


A correspondent draws attention to the fact that the 
tomb of John Constable in Hampstead Churchyard is 
in a sadly neglected condition. This is a curious and 
distressing commentary on the reverence that has been 
paid for many years past to one of the greatest of our 
painters by artists and art schools all over the world, and 
it would cost very little, one imagines, to put right. 


It may be that there are no surviving representatives 
of the artist’s family to care for his tomb—the memorial 
plaque on his house in Hampstead was presumably 
placed there by the municipal authority, which has no 
jurisdiction over the churchyard. But cannot the 
Royal Academy, or the Royal Society of Arts, attend 
to this matter ? Let us not now deny our famous men 
that which a decent respect for even the obscure dead 
should assure them. 


Four Journalists Pass. 


A famous doctor once described Fleet Street to me as 
“a short street with a churchyard at the end.” The 
phrase recurred to memory this week when one realised 


how heavy a toll January has taken of the old guard of 
Journalism. 


C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian, that stalwart 
individualist who was always in a minority; Sidney 
Low, an orthodox Conservative, who was chief leader- 
writer on the old morning Standard; Leonard Rees, 
editor of the Sunday Times before some men who are 
now editors were born ; and Leo Maxse, of the National 
Review, an Alan Breck of the Press, and as great an 
individualist at his end of the political scale as Scott 
was at his; all are gone. 


Each of these reflected honour on his craft, and kept 
its standard of character and performance high, in the 
dangerous trade whose home is proverbially a street of 
misadventure—and oblivion. It sounds cruel to say 
that in ten years’ time hardly anybody will remember 
a But who now remembers Mudford, or Sala, or 

ims 


Olympic Games. 


_ Preparations for this year’s Olympic Games are now 
in full swing and in every part of the world competitors 
fre attempting to “‘ knock one more second off ” or to 

add just one more inch.” Every year world’s records 


harder and harder to lower and only the height of 


— 
— 


skill and determination, functioning in the perfect body, 
will now give a man the chance of beating existing 
records. 


The part so far played in international affairs by the 
Olympic Games has not been outstanding, but if the 
League of Nations would condescend to regard sport 
as a means to an end, it might very easily become more 
popular than at present. A League of Nations trophy 
for swimming or boxing would, at least, be competed for. 


The F.A. Cup. 


No national or personal crisis prevents the British 
working man from watching his game of football, and 
the F.A. Cup competition is still the greatest sporting 
event in the world, outshining the Derby and Wimbledon 
with ease. It is not for me to predict this year’s winners, 
but I cannot help wondering—on the responsibility of 
my sporting correspondent—how far wrong I should 
be in fancying Sheffield Wednesday. Personally, I 
should have picked the Arsenal, if only because 70,000 
people had enough faith in them to watch their play 
last Saturday. 


Health in Rain. 


Following on the heels of my note last week I see that 
the Sun Ray and New Life Society, who have their 
sunbathing headquarters at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 
have been notified by Kingsbury Council that they are 
to vacate their dwellings in March. From this it would 
appear that the fight is not yet finished, and that we 
are to have another season of controversy over a subject 
which has long since lost its novelty and interest. The 
one hope of avoiding it seems to lie in the prophecy that, 
following a mild January, summer will fail to put in an 
appearance this year—but even that will give someone 
the opportunity of discovering how beneficial it is to 
let the rain beat against one’s bare back, and that will 
bring the local authorities to attention once more. 


Newspaper Insurance. 


Reports that reach me suggest that the public is 
contemptuously amused rather than attracted by the 
latest newspaper competition for new readers. The 
average City clerk does not take in a journal that he 
does not want because it insures him against the remote 
danger of twins, while the seductive invitation to get 
killed in a railway accident not only fail to provide 
directions as to time and place, but give rise to the 
uncomfortable feeling that after all, one may be worth 
more dead than alive. 


If any newspaper could insure its readers against 
getting the sack—the only insurance worth having in 
these days—it would ruin all its competitors within a 
week. But a week after having scooped the pool, it 
would probably be dead itself ; and then we might get 
back to sanity in Fleet Street. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER | FAILS 


R. Ramsay MacDonald is singularly unfortunate 

as a statesman. A year ago his apologists were 

never tired of explaining that the then head of a 
Socialist Government could not be expected to do any 
thing in particular because he was in a minority. The 
same apologists, rather fewer in number, are now ex- 
plaining that he cannot be expected to do anything in 
particular because he is at the head of the greatest 
majority ever known in Parliament. One excuse or the 
other may be well found. It is difficult to swallow both. 

The trouble, as we see it, is that the Prime Minister 
has failed to think out his first principles. It is not 
sufficient, as he seems to think, for a Government to 
call itself National; it must actually lead the nation, 
and to do that it must make up its mind what it stands 
for, and where it wants to go. Mr. MacDonald has 
followed the opposite principle. He has collected 
together twenty or so excellent gentlemen of every 
opinion except his own, and asked them to follow him ; 
and then he feels surprised and hurt when some of them 
want to gallop, some to canter, and three or four decide 
that they would rather not mount at all. The coalition, 
in fact, is one of hearts, not heads. Its members are 
agreed that they, and they only, can save the country. 
But the moment they enquire how it is to be done, they 
can only agree to disagree. 

That, we take it, is the truth behind the remarkable 
declaration issued a few days ago as to the position of 
the Cabinet on Tariffs. The Government consists of a 
majority of Tariff Reformers, a minority of Free Traders 
who have been converted to a Tariff for Revenue, and 


HE outbreak at Dartmoor is disquieting, not only 

in itself, but because it is further evidence of the 

fact that the whole administrative machine seems 
to be getting out of gear. The Invergordon incident 
constituted a severe reflection upon the Admiralty, and 
now the Home Office in general, and the Home Secretary 
in particular, will be hard put to it to clear themselves 
of blame for the events at Dartmoor. We have, as a 
nation, said farewell to the Gold Standard, and we are 
now apparently to be off the Cabinet Standard, but we 
surely have a right to demand that the old prison stand- 
ard shall be maintained; unless, of course, on the 
analogy of the Cabinet, warders and prisoners are to 
be allowed to oppose one another on matters of domestic 
policy. 

It is clear that, in this instance, the authorities were 
not taken by surprise, so they do not even possess the 
excuse of having been unprepared. Apart from the 
fact that a fortnight ago Sir Herbert Samuel himself 
felt it incumbent upon him to visit Dartmoor, signs of 
impending trouble had been noticed on several occasions 
immediately prior to the actual outbreak. In these 
circumstances one can hardly avoid the suspicion that 
the situation was wrongly handled from the start, and 
to make matters worse the convicts, instead of being 
confined in their cells, when open insubordination became 
manifest on Sunday morning, were paraded alongside a 
large pile of stones. We may do them an injustice, 


DARTMOOR MUTINY 


a smaller minority of Free Traders who have refused g 
far to budge at all. That, of course, is only to be 
expected from men of different schools of thought who 
have suddenly been brought together by a political 
and economic crisis; but it is precisely in these cir. 
cumstances that decision at the top becomes necessary 
and indeed vital to the Government and the country, 


We regret to see no indication whatever that any 
such decision has been made or is likely to be made jn 
the future. The Cabinet appears to resemble a debating 
society in which economic subjects are discussed at 
length under the amiable but impotent presidency of 
the Prime Minister, whose mind is in any case fixed 
on Lausanne and Geneva, and who regards these matters 
of Free Trade and Protection and the Balance of Trade 
as, in any event, of secondary importance. We do 
not in the least dispute the necessity of a Prime Minister 
keeping a vigilant eye on Europe at the present time— 
though we should have thought that Sir John Simon, 
as Foreign Secretary, was quite competent to do it 
for him—but we do submit that on the still more vital 
questions of British and Imperial economic policy the 
Prime Minister should know his own mind and impos 
it on his colleagues. 


If the Government intends to adopt a go-as-you- 
please attitude on fundamental issues, the country will 
go to the devil. But the Government will go ther 
first, and the responsibility for failure will be at the 
door of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He must either 
make up his mind or quit. 


but it looks as if between dawn on Sunday and the 
arrival of the police, the prison authorities either los 
their capacity for action or judgment, or both. 


These and kindred matters, must occupy the committe 
of enquiry, and it will then be for Parliament to decide 
upon the greater question whether the Home Secretary 
has, or has not been so culpably negligent as to requift 
his resignation. Of one thing there can be no shadow 
of doubt, and it is that the outbreak proves that convicts 
are desperate men, and must be treated as such. No 
doubt our sentimentalists will urge us to abolish prisoms 
altogether as the surest means of preventing a repetition 
of the mutiny, but in our opinion the lesson to be leamt 
is that risks cannot be taken with impunity. Whatever 
heights of civilisation the general body of the population 
may attain there will always exist a criminal class, ad 
that class must be treated as a danger to the rest d 
the population. Had the sentimentalists had the 
way, the regulations at Dartmoor would have bet 
even less strict than they were, and three or for 
hundred desperate malefactors would now have been # 
large in the West of England. 


In fine, the Dartmoor mutiny has shown that in t 
last resort all human government must depend up# 
force, and we trust that the lesson will not be lost up® 
those concerned, for what is true in Devonshire is a 


true in Delhi. 
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cir- OR the Liberal party, the result of the 1930 
election created both an opportunity and a 
me quandary. For the first time since the war it 
i was the second largest party in the House of Commons, 
any and its superiority to Labour was even more marked in 
ei the calibre of its representatives than in their number. 
i Unfortunately, however, most of its elected members had 
ting been helped to victory by Tory votes, while some were 
1 at B committed to support of what had, a few weeks earlier, 
y of B been considered purely Tory measures. The shining 
ixed chance to become His Majesty's Opposition was not, 
tes therefore, seized. The leaders accepted office in the re- 
ei arranged Government, and have remained there, acting, 
or endeavouring to act, as brakes upon the wheels. 
4 dy Despite occasional protests, the back-benchers have 
istet B acquiesced. Week by week, Liberals in the country have 
ne— — grown more and more restive. 
_— To the average Liberal, it is pain that our party is 
lo it B doomed to extinction if it is to have no function save 
vital § that of slowing down the Tory pace while moving along 
y the the Tory road. The late Duke of Devonshire once wrote 
pose that he was completely puzzled by all the arguments pro 
and con Free Trade and Protection, and, I am afraid, 
masses of electors share his bewilderment to-day. “ But,” 
-you- he added, “ whichever of them is right, I cannot think 
vill that something which is neither, but a little of both, can 
r be right.” Here I believe, even in this era of “ relaxed 
there politics,” everybody will say ditto to the yawning sage 
t the BH of Chatsworth. This is no place for me to enter into 
either economic discussions, but who on earth is going to be 
satisied with a monstrous economic mule gotten out of 
the Cobden Club by the Empire Industries Association? 
In certain quarters we are told that Liberal Ministers will 
have triumphed if the forthcoming tariff is confined to 
manufactured articles while food and various raw 
materials are left untaxed. For my part, I can picture no 
ad the I worse calamity. Six years ago, it was asserted in the 
er lost Liberal Land Report that “ if Protection were ever justi- 
fable in this country it would be for agriculture.” I 
am sorry for candidates who may have to explain the 
mittee latest volte face. 
decide Giving away any part of the Free Trade case is giving 
oretary J away whole. € premisses on which it rests are 
require contested, but it is watertight as it stands. If the pre- 
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e learnt though ignored by modern politicians, is 
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, been at - _ The hope that they can secure economies by 
— armaments, or guide India to dominion status, or 
place upon the Statute Book any of their schemes for 
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But if the Liberal party takes courage to denounce its 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 
By A RADICAL 


[The writer of the following article is President of his Divisional Association, and a member of the Executive 
Committee of his Area Federation—Eb. | 


present embarrassing alliance, it can at once become a 
significant body. If last year’s duty was to support 
National Government and the pound, this year’s duty is 
to strengthen the feeblest Opposition in history. Loss of 
a few M.P.’s whose pledges or immediate interests may 
detain them elsewhere, will be more than compensated by 
revival of general interest in Liberalism. Freedom of 
criticism will have been regained, along with freedom to 
propagate an unexpurgated gospel of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform. 

Nothing is to be gained by preserving the facade of 
a house divided against itself. | Nobody imagines that 
the recent stampede towards the Right means a perma- 
nent change in political beliefs. In due course, there 
will be a drift back towards the Left; but, if a Radical 
alternative be provided, it need not be in the Socialist 
direction. Liberals who would keep the “ National ” 
front intact are myopic. They dread the return of the 
Socialists to power, and they fail to see that by counten- 
ancing Tory measures and allowing themselves to be mis- 
taken for Conservatives, they are ensuring the very 
eventuality they fear. 

The Radical alternative will, of course, have to be 
definitely Radical. There must be no weakening on 
Free Trade. If, for instance, there is to be any revenue 
tariff, import duties must be balanced by excise duties. 
There must, within our means, be proper provision for the 
social services, notably for those which can be reckoned 
as long-term investments. The party stands for equality 
of opportunity, and, as a first step, there must be equality 
of educational opportunity. Cuts on the fighting services 
must be demanded, partly because money must be saved 
somewhere, partly because we are convinced that armies, 
navies, and air forces engender wars. Cancellation of 
war debts and indemnities also has an important place in 
the programme of tomorrow. Though execution of 
these proposals depends on international agreement, an 
emphatic declaration on them from a British Government 
would be of enormous value. As to India, there can be 
but one Liberal verdict. There, as everywhere, coercion 
is no remedy and a deplorable expedient. 


At home, the problems of industrial reorganization will 
have to be tackled. Plans for the workers to share in 
the control as well as in the profits of industrial under- 
takings have already received the party's blessing, but they 
have been treated mainly as pious aspirations. For the 
future, they must be pressed as our reply to Labour's bids 
for ownership and direction by the State. Other items 
for the agenda are agrarian reform, including provisions 
for fair rents, fixity of tenure, and remission of the tithe; 
an Agricultural Marketing Bill with more safeguards 
against blacklegging; unemployment insurance for farm 
workers; a housing scheme on lines which Sir Tudor 
Walters has indicated; taxation of land values where land 
has more than an agricultural value; disestablishment and 
disendowment of the church. If our next batch of candi- 
dates so frame their election addresses, it will at all events 
be impossible to brand them as futile trimmers, and absurd 
to ask why the party is yet in being. 

The question of leadership is of minor moment. If 
the old Liberal party, transformed into a new Radical 
party, has to go to the polls without some of its chiefs, 
the rank and file will not be too disheartened. The great 
ones have led us to defeat and almost to humiliation. 
With or without their authorization, a “ Forward ” 
programme will be published soon, and we others are 
ready, or, rather, anxious, for a soldiers’ battle. As one 
of our younger men has written, some of those with whom 


we thought we could go tiger shooting have proved good 
for ratting only. 


e 
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THE PIONEER OF PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION; 
WILLIAM SHIPPEN—II. 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 


HIPPEN’S next effort to advance his master’s 
cause took place in 1717, and had more unpleasant 
consequences for the Jacobite leader than a mere 

defeat on a division. In a speech in the House he made 
some pointed references to George I, whom he described 
as “a stranger to our language and constitution.” 
These comments were too much to the point to be made 
with impunity, and their author was promptly sent to cool 
his heels in the Tower. While he was there Shippen 
received several offers of financial assistance, all of which 
he declined, including one from the Prince of Wales, 
who was at that time carrying on the Hanoverian 
tradition of being in opposition to his father; and full 
particulars of this remarkable negotiation appear in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1812, thus affording a curious 
insight into the political situation of the day. On his 
release, Shippen resumed all his old activities, though 
he kept clear of Atterbury’s plot and its manifold ramifi- 
cations; and in 1726 he fell upon the Treaties of Vienna 
and Hanover as framed “ for the defence of His Majesty’s 
dominions in Germany” contrary to the Act of 
Succession, but he was unable to prevent their ratifi- 
cation. 

The fourth decade of the century witnessed a marked 
falling-off in Shippen’s Parliamentary activities, and 
during that period he rarely pressed matters to a divi- 
sion. Various reasons have been assigned for this— 
advancing years, hopelessness of the future of his party, 
and a desire not to hit Walpole too hard, for it has 
been asserted that he was deliberately deceived by the 
Prime Minister into a belief that he was a Jacobite 
at heart, and would declare for James when the time 
came. In view, however, of the close personal friend- 
ship which existed between the two men, rare between 
political opponents in that age, it is improbable that 
Shippen entertained any such hope, and if he were un- 
duly tender towards Sir Robert, it was probably because 
he realized how greatly he towered over his colleagues 
and rivals alike. “ Robin and I,” he once declared, “* are 
two honest men: he is for King George and I for King 
James, but those men,” referring to Pulteney and his 
friends, “ in long cravats only desire places under either 
one or the other.” Walpole, on the other hand, enter- 
tained an equally high opinion of the Jacobite leader, 
for he said on one occasion, “ Whoever is corrupt 
Shippen is not.” The result of this mutual respect was 
seen when the famous motion against Walpole was 
brought forward in 1741, and Shippen and his followers 
walked out of the House, an action which Lord Chester- 
field declared “ broke the opposition to pieces.” Arch- 
deacon Coxe ascribes this act to a promise which Shippen 
is said to have made to Walpole, in return for the 
dropping of a charge against a Jacobite friend, that if 
ever any question were raised which affected Sir Robert 
personally, he would not vote against him, but a more 
probable explanation would seem to be that if the Whigs 
were to remain in office he preferred that the Prime 
Minister should be Walpole, whom he respected, rather 
than Pulteney, whom he despised. 

The exact nature of Shippen’s relations with James 
is hard to discover. He himself declared, or is said to 
have done so, that his votes in Parliament were always 
the result of instructions from Rome, but it is extremely 
questionable whether the link between the Stuart monarch 
and the member for Newton was quite so close as this 
statement would imply, especially in view of the slow- 
ness of the means of communication in that period. 
There are, however, one or two papers, unsigned and 
undated, among the Stuart MSS. at Windsor, addressed 
to James, which give an account of the Parliamentary 
debates, and may have been written by Shippen, or at 


his dictation. At the same time, it is doubtful if Jame; 
ever hoped to be restored otherwise than by force, x 
any rate after the death of Anne, and the attitude of th 
Highland clans interested him far more than the strife of 
parties at Westminster. A constitutional Jacobite cam 
to be an anomaly, almost a contradiction in terms, and 
Shippen certainly felt this as time went on. In 
there is little evidence, save his own alleged statement, 
that Shippen’s Parliamentary activities were in any way 
controlled by James, and it is more than probable thi 
he enjoyed virtually a free hand. Towards the clog 
of his career he must have known that the bellicog 
counsels of Prince Charles Edward were in the ascendant 
at Rome, while all hopes of a constitutional restoration 
had passed away, so that the inactivity of his later year 
was probably largely due to a feeling that the dice of 
fortune were too heavily loaded against him . 

Shippen did not long survive his dramatic gesture o 
behalf of Walpole, for he died at his house in Norfolk 
Street on May 1, 1743, at the age of seventy, and jus 
two years before the monarch to whose service he had 
dedicated his public life came within an ace of winning 
It has been said that the hypotheses of history are mor 
interesting than the facts, and in considering the career 
of Shippen one is tempted to ask what would hav 
happened had he been alive when Charles Edward entered 
Derby. Would he have stepped aside as he did in th 
Fifteen, or would he have seized the psychological moment 
to persuade the wavering Newcastle to declare for th 
Stuarts? That is a question which it is impossible » 
answer, but of one thing we may be certain, and it is that 
with Shippen as his Prime Minister the restored Jame 
could have attempted nothing against the privileges of the 
House of Commons. 

Difficult as it is to piece together the scanty evidence 
regarding Shippen’s life which has survived the indiffer 
ence of nearly two centuries, it is harder still to assig 
to him his proper place in history. Like many anothe 
man who has been rated a little too high by his contem 
poraries, he has certainly been rated far too low 
posterity. He was certainly not in the first flight eithe 
of orators or statesmen, though Lord Rosebery was prt 
pared to place him very high indeed; and, upon tk 
whole, Shippen’s claim to be remembered would seem 
lie not in what he did but in the way in which he did it, 
for he was the first leader of His Majesty's Opposition » 
the modern sense of that term. 


scaffold itself, was ever before the eyes of those wi 
dared to asperse the Glorious Revolution. In 9 
circumstances the task of leading the Opposition was # 
which might have daunted a Randolph Churchill ot! 
Bonar Law, but Shippen made the attempt, and in dome 
so created a precedent for all time. If he is ™ 
worthy of a statue in the House of Commons, 

may be doubted, he is surely entitled to a commemd 
tive tablet on the Front Opposition Bench. 
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Before him, opposition to the Government of the diy fs 
was little more than factious quibbling in the House 
Commons, aided by subterranean conspiracies of one st 
or another elsewhere. | Shippen was before all ele: 
House of Commons man, and in this fact probably lis 
the reason why he was so well known in his own day at 
why he has been forgotten since, a fate that has ov 
taken other great Parliamentarians, such as Sir Jams 
Graham and Mr. W. H. Smith. It is easy to criticz 
. his tactics, and to compare them with those of th 
Oppositions of later days, but to do so is unfair, for mt 
only was Shippen a pioneer, but he had a much mot 
difficult path to chet than any of his successors. Hi 
audacity on one occasion caused him to be sent to t 
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THE AFGHANS AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


By KHADIM MILLAT SYED IKBAL 


N the eve of introducing the Reforms to the 
O North-West Frontier Province of India, 
there are many whisperings as to the Afghan 
attitude towards it. Judging from the atmosphere 
obtaining at the Court of King Nadir Shah, one is never 
in doubt regarding the friendly gesture, because Kabul 
today is striking out boldly for peace with its neigh- 
pours. In order to understand this spirit, it is neces 
sary to understand the mind of the man who presides 
at the destiny of the God-Gifted Kingdom of Kabul— 
its present king. 

When I think of modern Kabul, I think of a day 
on the French Riviera. In the veranda of a villa there 
sits a man of fifty or more. From his ashen face, and 
the number of medicine bottles on the table at his elbow, 
his physical exhaustion is clear. His devoted friends 
and younger brothers are attending to his wants more 
assiduously than before, for on the day of which I 
speak, the doctor had pronounced the condition of the 

tient to be grave. t man was Nadir—the present 
fing of the Afghans—whose ruling house was replaced 
by that of Amanullah, many years before my time. 

Presently the sick man’s brother handed him the day’s 
paper. It stated that Amanullah had to leave his 
country to the ravages of a bandit, Bacha Saqao. From 
one end of the country to the other, the God-Gifted 
Kingdom was in the throes of a fierce revolution. 

All the Princesses of the kingdom had been thrown 
into dungeons, and were being tortured. The Royal 
children were refused even milk, caravans were looted, 
and people shot for not giving up their last penny to 
the bandit-king. 

Nadir trembled with emotion. Doctor's orders, he 
thought, were not more important than the cry of his 
nation in distress. | His proper place was in his own 
country. He determined to start that very day; he 
staggered to the boat, which took him to India on the 
way to revolution-ridden Afghanistan. 

Imagine the helpless position of Nadir. Alone, 

iless, and with no backing from the outside world, 

watched the blaze of revolution and murder ride 
higher and higher beyond the Khyber Pass. And yet, 
with a mere handful of supporters, he had faith in his 
ultimate triumph. 

Confident in his mission, he, with his brothers, flung 
himself into the thick of the battle. When he entered 


Afghanistan, he had no army, no provisions, no money. 
But as soon as the people heard that Nadir had 
arrived, they flocked to him, as men in the East flock 
to a high priest of deliverance. The movement 
gathered strength, they forgot their privations, Nadir 
forgot his illness, and victory, which might appear a 
miracle to those who do not know the mind of the 
Afghans, became a practical possibility against the legions 
of the low-born who tortured the people of Kabul. 

There came a day of decisions. Amanullah had 
placed a price of fifty thousand pounds on Nadir’s head; 
and the imprisoned Princesses and their children had 
been placed just where the first shell of Nadir’s bom- 
bardment would land. Sixty-one persons were thus in 

ril of being killed by the fire of their brothers, or 
athers, or husbands. AA little girl, not realising the 
tragedy, playfully remarked to her aged aunt, that she 
saw her father up on the spurs of the mountain: 
imagine, if you can, the plight of such innocents. 

At this juncture the Afghan woman's love of country 
appeared. One of the captive Princesses secretly sent 
word to the advancing army not to withhold bombard- 
ment; they were willing, she said, to perish at the hands 
of their own relatives, if Afghanistan needed the sacri- 
fice. The King’s own brother fired the first shot by 
= order of Nadir, seemingly upon his own kith and 

As Nadir’s victorious legions entered the gates of the 
city, the people ran up to him, crying with joy, like 
stunned men released from the gallows, and thus Nadir 
took the crown of Kabul. 

After he ascended the throne, schools were opened, 
the duty on books was abolished, the taxes have 
been reduced, a railway line is under survey, towns are 
being planned and mines are being sunk. Trade has 
doubled, and the introduction of agricultural machinery 
has trebled the yield of the soil. Afghanistan, is almost 
the only country in the world, where there is no unem- 
ployment, no trade depression, and where gold is in 
circulation. War has been forgotten, and cordial 
relations exist between Afghanistan and her neighbours. 

All this has been possible because the King Nadir is 
the ideal of his nation. His position as a king has 
made not the slightest difference in his kindly behaviour 
to the meanest of his race, for Nadir, as a direct 
descendant of the two kingly families of Mohamedzai 
and Sadozai, is a fine product of Asian courtesy. 


BRITAIN’S MYSTERY EXPLORER 


By A. H. Morris. 


HERE is an indefinable lure about the unknown 
which inevitably attracts both the dreamer and 
the man of action. Just such a mixture was 

Colonel Fawcett who, with his son Jack and Mr. R. 
Rimel, set out six years ago from the little town of 
antino in Central Brazil to re-discover the lost 
Continent of Atlantis. There are many people who 
ght Colonel Fawcett suffered from delusions. 
Critics have arisen here in England, in Monte Video, 
in Rio de Janeiro, to prove that he set out on a “ mad 
quest." Yet of all the men I have ever met, Colonel 
weett was the least mad! That is why I am setting 
ut on another expedition into the wild hinterland 
o Matto Grosso with the hope of locating 


Even to-day we know very little indeed of the Matto 
Grosso of Brazil. It is an unexplored continent which 
may contain marvels at present beyond our ken. Colonel 
eet planning to be away for two _ years, 


$ disa ed as completely as though he had never 
& dot be fe dnd I have 


held prisoner by 


cases where a man has been 


up-country Indians for as long as fifteen years, and yet 
has escaped to tell the tale. Neither the American, 
Commander Dyot, who organised a search party in 
1927, nor any one else has given us the true reason of 

i inary disap nce. 

Out of a cloud of legend and rumour certain facts 
regarding the so-called continent of Atlantis emerge. 
Amongst the Indians of South and Central America, 
tales have been handed down from father to son for 
thousands of years. In each tribe there is some varia- 
tion, but the theme remains substantially the same. 
Eight, maybe ten thousand years ago the names of 
Tamandare, Suhe, Tiri-Amavilaca and Nua (or Noah) 
of Biblical legend, were household words. They are 
directly connected with the Great Flood which was 
said to have destroyed the ancient civilisation and the 
continent of Atlantis. In 1870 there lived in Brazil 
the great missionary and savant, Father Simoa 
Vascondellos, who gave up years of his life to research 
and who was primarily responsible for Colonel Fawcett 
setting out in 1925. His conclusions are interesting for 
they run with that of the British explorer. 
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In the dawn of history the Matto Grosso was not 
a tangle of impenetrable jungle and arid plain inter- 
sected by scores of rivers. It was a plateau, fertile and 
populated by a warlike race of white Indians. Then 
came a catastrophe which changed the face of nature. 
Whether this was volcanic or not, history asserts that 
within the space of a few days Atlantis disappeared. 
With it went wonderful cities and a civilisation higher 
than anything South Aimerica was to see again for 
sixty centuries. Following the eruption came floods, 
wiping out the people, so that only one man, Paye (The 
Protected) and his family, escaped. Paye was there- 
fore the progenitor of the new race of Indians. In 
Venezuela it is claimed that this survivor was Amavilaca. 

One fact can at least be verified. From a Maya 
manuscript discovered by Plongeon in Mexico and now 
in the British Museum, history was from 
hieroglyphs. “In the year 6 of Kan ii Muluc ™ it reads 
“and in the month of Zre, occurred a terrible earth- 

uake which continued without interruption till the 13th 
ie of Chuen. The country adjoining the land of Mu 
was sacrificed in two terrible disappearing 
entirely during the night. The land was consumed by 
subterranean fires which caused the hills and valleys to 
change their shape. When at last peace came ten 
countries had disappeared together with 64 millions of 
people. Such occurred 8,000 years before this record.” 

It is curious that Gonzales Dias in his book on the 
Amazon mythology of Tiri and Theogania of Thevet, 
refers to many Indian traditions which exactly bear out 
this description in the ancient Maya manuscript. Prac- 
tically every legend of the country points in the same 
direction, allowing for a slight divergence owing to local 
prejudices. Apparently Atlantis covered part of North, 
Central and South America, besides extending some 
distance into what is now the Atlantic ocean. We 
can see to-day the offshoots of the old Atlantis in the 
ruins of those great cities built by the Aztects, the Mayas, 
Quiches Nahuas and the Chibchas. 
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Culture, wealth and a high standard of civilisation 


years ago, we should probably feel less at home 

than we do to-day in Teheran, Addis Ababa, 
‘or Timbuctoo. How remote those lazy, hazy days 
seem to-day! Cabs, mail-coaches, hackneyed-coaches, 
gigs and horse omnibuses rattled through the greasy 
streets. Everybody who called himself a genteman wore 
whiskers, a large black stock, a light-coloured waist- 
coat, and a heavy, gilt watch-chain ; while the ladies 
stuck poke-bonnets on the back of their heads, which 
were tied up with pink or blue ribbons, and they carried 
parasols. 

The census of 1831 gave the population of London 
as 1,655,000. The new London Bridge had been opened 
the same year and was a universal topic of conversation. 
But a still greater event was the passing of the revolu- 
tionary Reform Bill, regarded by all good Tories as the 
end of all things. Damme, sir, what was the Country 
coming to? The staid Lord Melbourne was Home 
Secretary under Prime Minister Earl Grey, but Princess 
a still in the schoolroom at Kensington 
Palace. 

At breakfast, Papa read either the sevenpenny Times 
or the Morning Post; while of an evening, Mama 
revelled in the novels of Scott and the poetry of Southey. 
(Byron she denounced as “immoral™). No lady, of 
course, could do any work—apart from house-work, and 
the numerous daughters of the family had to content 
themselves with reading “ The Daughter At Home.” 

Occasionally one went to a theatre. For recreation, 
you had the choice between the melodramatic histrionics 


Coven we return to the London of one hundred 


LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By BriAN FitzGERALp 
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is proclaimed in their every line. Yet according to g 
hundred legends the main centre, the capital of Atlantis 
remains still hidden in the impenetrable depths of the 
Matto Grosso. It was to find this City of The Golden 
Gates that Colonel Fawcett set forth on his expedition, 
Somewhere between the Mountains of Roncador and 
the Sierras of Mount Formosa, lies an unread page of 
man’s history, for here is the land of Mu to which the 
Maya manuscript refers. The most travelled explorer ip 
the whole of Brazil also believes in Colonel Fawcett’ 
theory. This is General Rondou who accompanied the 
late Theordore Roosevelt when he discovered the River 
of Doubt in Matto Grosso in 1911. 

In various expeditions in Matto Grosso, I myself have 
made discoveries. In the State of Piauhy, buried in the 
depths of the jungle, I came across a pre-historic ruin 
which was named the Seven Cities, from its seven vast 
squares. Here I found artificial subterranean caverns 
which bore traces of the Pheenician period. Some year 
ago, too, when travelling up the Rapajos River I came 
across an Austrian dying of fever. At times he was 
delirious, but he never ceased babbling of a lost city 
peopled by white Indians by whom he ‘had been kept a 
prisoner. I did not pay much attention, but have often 
thought since then that if only he had recovered he 
might have proved the key to one of the most intriguing 
mysteries of the present day. Unfortunately he died 
within a day or two, and I buried him in the cemetery 
of the tiny village of Santarem. 

Colonel Fawcett was an idealist, but also a very prac 
tised explorer. He knew as much of Brazilian archeo 
logy as most men. For years he had been accumulating 
material, sifting evidence and preparing to prove the 
existence of the City of the Golden Gates. Nor is 
there now any proof of his death. It is quite possible 
that he has achieved his ambition, but in doing so has 
been kept prisoner by those same white Indians men 
tioned by the Austrian. That, at any rate, is my belief, 
to prove which I have already travelled more than 20,000 
miles. Perhaps my third quest will prove successful. 


of Drury Lane or the popular circus known as Astleys. 
Poor people went to that cheap form of entertainment 
known as Penny Theatres ; or one could take an evening 
stroll in Vauxhall Gardens. There you wandered among 
illuminated groves and temples and saloons and fountains 
that sparkled and glittered as you eat supper and drank 
punch and made love. 

Then there were the Fairs: Bow Fair, Stepney Fair, 
and Edmonton Fair, and Brook-green Fair, besides one 
or two others of minor interest. But the two fairs of 
greatest importance were undoubtedly Bartholomew Fait 
and Greenwich Fair. The Lord Mayor of London him 
self opened the former, with all the due pomp and circum 
stance. Fully 100,000 persons were present on 
the three days and it was an annual event of som 
importance. Unfortunately, however, hilarity and 
sobriety failed to go hand-in-hand, and the Fairs weft 
closed down, one by one, on account of “ their engender 
ing and fostering habits of idleness, frivolity, intemper 
ance, and dissipation of every kind.” 

The abuses existing in London prisons of a hundred 
years ago are well-known but happily even prisons 
their brighter side—at least the Debtor's Prisons had. 

There were five Debtor's Prisons in London—th 
King’s Bench, the Marshalsea, White Cross Stree, 
Horsemonger Lane, and the Fleet. The last-named 8 
remembered as the place in which Mr. Pickwick w# 
confined and to which Sam Weller went when k 
visited his master. It was an unusual prison, even ® 


pm ya went, for it allowed a certain spat 
without the prison within which prisoners were permittel 
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ide at large, provided they “ furnished satisfactory 
space, known as “ The Rules * embraced a circumference 
of three miles and included the London Coffee House 
within its area. 

Another system peculiar to Debtors prisons at that 
time, was known as “ chumming.” 

This meant that every new prisoner was given a “chum- 
ticket,” which indicated the particular room in which he 
was to lodge. He showed his ticket to the inmate of 
the room, who had either to share the apartment with 
the new-comer or else pay him five-shillings to “purchase 
him out.” If the new-comer was offered the fee, he 
was compelled to take it, and then went and provided 
himself with the share of some other room, as best he 
could. Plenty of poor prisoners were only too glad to 
let off part of their rooms for a shilling or eighteen pence. 
Some of the prisoners, who had the means of furnishing 
their rooms in a lavish manner, would let them off to 
new-comers, who could afford to pay, for as much as 
a guinea a week. 


Londoners of a hundred years ago were still congrat- 
ulating themselves upon the reorganisation of the City’s 
police, effected by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. Previous 
to that time, the metropolitan police had been defective 
and inefficient, and the subject of loud and general com- 
plaint. And smali wonder, for we are told that “ the 
number of felonies, and other offences committed without 
the parties being detected, or, at all events being brought 
to justice, was almost incredible.” 


This was hardly surprising, for the “ Charlies * were 
men of low class and character, and their wages—from 
13s. 6d. to 17s. per week—necessarily rendered them 
open to bribery. Like New York “cops,” they were 
notoriously in the pay of criminals and near-criminals, 
and not above being bribed by any gentleman who 
would tip them half a sovereign. Their cowardice was 
proverbial ; and the “ Charlies * were always considered 
legitimate subjects for a “sound drubbing” by half- 
drunken rowdies. 


But with the “ Peelers” or “Bobbies,” no one dared 
interfere. As a contemporary writer observed: “ They 
are a body of men of great physical vigour and activity ; 
and in the great majority of cases, are men of spirit 


OON after the return of Mr. Pickwick and his 

friends to London a few weeks ago (after the 
disgraceful episode of Mr. Jingle’s Christmas party 
in Brighton), there occurred an incident which it might 
be well to record. 


Mr. Pickwick accompanied by Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Tupman had spent the greater part of 
an afternoon viewing the art treasures of the National 
Gallery and had afterwards adjourned to a cafe in the 
Vicinity of St. Martin’s Lane in order to refresh them- 
selves with tea. Having given the waitress the necessary 
—— Mr. Pickwick addressed himself to his 


“T venture to think that we have so far spent a most 
pleasant and enjoyable afternoon,” he remarked. 
arose expressions of universal assent from the 


other members of the party. 


“And most instructive,” responded Mr. Winkle. 


And uplifting,” suggested Mr. Snodgrass. 
~—and uplifting too,” added Mr. Pickwick. “ In fact, 
most uplifting, for what is there better to open the 


8 of the soul than to gaze upon beauty, as you, 
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and courage,” and both person and property were 
incomparably safer in 1832 than 1829. 


Any description of London in the eighteen-thirties 
would be incomplete were it to ignore what were known 
as the Courts of Request. Courts of Conscience, or 
Requests, were important institutions in the lives of the 
lower classes at that time. These existed essentially for 
the recovery of small debts by a swifter. and cheaper 
method than was then possible in the ordinary law 
courts. The number of such Courts in London was five— 
Westminster, Southwark, City of London, Tower 
Hamlets, and County of Middlesex. In constitution and 
powers they differed widely—for instance, the jurisdic 
tion of some Courts extended to all sums under five 
pounds, while that of others was limited to forty shillings, 
but the proceedings in all were very similar. 


The following is a description of the process by which 
a suit in the Middlesex County Court of Requests, 
situated in Kingsgate Street, Holborn, was prosecuted ; 
it is typical of all the other Courts :— 


“ First of all, you go and take out your summons, 
which will cost you one shilling and fourpence. This 
is served by one of the officers of the Court on the 
party against whom you have brought the action. 
Three clear days must be allowed the defendant 
before he is to appear in the presence of Mr. 
Sergeant Heath or Mr. Commissioner Dubois. If 
he appears in answer to the summons, the expenses of 
the action . . . will be three shillings and sixpence ; 
two and twopence being charged for the hearing 
of the case. If the party summoned do not appear, 
then you get your order against him, which will 
cost you two shillings. If the order does not insure 
his appearance for eight clear days, then you get it 
made absolute on the payment of two shillings more, 
when the case is decided against the party without 
being heard; and after some other little but 
neccessary forms are gone through, you can attach 
his person. The expenses in prosecuting a case up 
to the last stage in this Court, cannot exceed eight 
shillings and tenpence.” 


It is not to be wondered that these minature Courts 


often produce cases every bit as amusing as the trials for 
the Dunmow Flitch. 


Mr. Snodgrass, sir, with the poet's finer feeling, have 
already conceived.” 

“ Most ably expressed, Mr. Pickwick,” observed Mr. 
Tupman amid nods and murmurs of further assent. 

At that moment something happened which interrupted 
their conversation and diverted their attention. A new- 
comer whose sombre dress of severe clerical cut denoted 
him as a clergyman of the Established Church entered 
the cafe and was making his way past the little group 
when he suddenly stumbled and to save himself from 
falling, gripped Mr. Pickwick’s shoulder with one hand. 
Mr. Pickwick instantly responded by assisting the 
unfortunate gentleinan to recover his equilibrium. 

“A thousand apologies, sir—thousand apologies—and 
many “thanks,” murmured the 
removing his somewhat battered black hat, thereby reveal- 
ing a partially bald head with a fringe of untidy red 
hair. He bowed to Mr. Pickwick. The latter made 
haste to rise and bowed low in return. 


“ No apologies, sir, and no thanks are needed, I beg 
to assure you,” said Mr. Pickwick with a flourish of his 


hand in his truly grand style. “I am delighted if I 
have done you any service.” 
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“ Most kind, sir, most kind.” replied the clergyman, 

“ Alas! but years spent in fever-ridden foreign parts 

have nearly made me a physical wreck. Have to be 
careful of my step, sir, very careful.” 


“Indeed! sir, most unfortunate,” responded Mr. 
Pickwick with feeling. “ But doubtless, all experienced 
in a worthy cause.” 

“©, worthy cause—worthy—very ” hastily agreed 
the clergyman with emphasis. “ Sometimes makes me 
feel quite unworthy myself.” 


Mr. Pickwick bowed. “Those occasions, sir, if I may 
venture to say so, are moments of supreme attainment, 
he said. 


“ Quite, sir, quite. As you say, moments of supreme 
attainment. I get them often—come suddenly—never 
know when to expect them.” 


“ Such is life, sir ; always the unexpected happens,” 
mused Mr. Pickwick. “ But I am evincing a lack of good 
manners in keeping you standing. If the suggestion does 
not appear impertinent may we have the honour of your 
company? The presence of the cloth always lends dis- 
tinction to any gathering.” 

“ Most willingly, sir, most willingly,” responded the 
reverend gentleman dropping with alacrity into the chair 
which Mr. Winkle drew forward for him. 

“ My name, sir, is Pickwick—Samuel Pickwick, and 
these three gentlemen are my friends, Mr. Snodgrass, 
Mr. Tupman and Mr. Winkle.” 


“ Delighted, gentlemen, delighted,” replied the new- 
comer nodding to all. “My name is Cheatem—the 
Reverend Will Cheatem, only child of the late and much 
lamented Amos Cheatem and May Cheatem his wife, 
of Cheatem Well in the County of Sussex. Old family 
—very—been in that county before the coming of Alfred 
the Great and the battle of Hastings.” 


“ I was under the impression that it was William the 
Conqueror” began Mr. Snodgrass and added quickly— 
“but doubtless you’re—” “—that’s it, William the 
Conqueror, of course. Don’t know what made me say 
Henry the Eight. Memory—memory—all gone,” and 
the reverend gentleman tapped his forehead in a forlorn 
way adding: “ But what can you expect after fever in 
foreign parts. Terrible—terrible.” 


“You mention foreign parts,” observed Mr. Pickwick, 
handing his guest a cup of tea, “I am sure I speak 
for all of us when I say that we would be most interested 
to hear from you about these parts ; and doubtless your 
information would prove a valuable addition to the realm 
of useful knowledge.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly. Most gladly.—You shall 
hear about it—I have just come from labouring in Tierra 
del Fuego.” 


“ Oh, really,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘* Now let me see, 
that is in——” 

“ South of Canada,” supplied Mr. Cheatem. 

“Oh, is it. I thought it was further South.” 

“ That's right, further South—extreme tip of Canada. 
Well, sir, I labour there in the interest of the noble 
cause which my humble dress denotes., Wonderful 
country—very. And the people—ah! the people—you 
should see them—the Tierra-del-Fuegians—men fine 
strapping fellows—but fierce, sir, oh! very fierce, and 
all armed to the teeth. Very dangerous—shoot at sight— 
bang-bang—wonder I’m alive. Once they chased me— 
bent on skinning—meant business, made me_ think 
quickly—have to at times. But they didn’t get me—no, 
sir. Started running—ran for days—plight desperate— 
exhausted, no food, Tierra del Fuegians in hot pursuit— 
wild animals about—what could I do? Kept on 
running—put ‘em off the trail—safe at last—ran round 
in a circle—came back where I started—clever calcu- 
lation that—never lost my nerve. Pursuers never heard 
of again—lost in the wilds—eaten by beasts.” 


“ That was a terrible experience,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“O! Terrible—very. Many more like it.” 

“ And pray, sir, what are the women like?” inquired 
Mr. Tracy Tupman. 

“ Ah! the women, sir, the women—wonderful—magni- 
ficent. Finely built, proud—handsome—responsive, oh, 
very responsive. They are the greatest help to me in 
my work—the Tierra del Fuegian women.” 


For the next half hour the Reverend Mr. Cheatem 
regaled the party with stories of blood curdling adven. 
tures and hairbreadth escapes interspersed with the love 
doings of his strange flock. Finally, he paused ; and a 
look of sadness overspread his face. 


“And now, I’m home again in England for a while,” 
he remarked. 


“On furlough, I take it, to enjoy a well-carned rest,” 
observed Mr. Pickwick. 


The clergyman shook his head sadly. ‘ No, sir, no, 
For the soldier there can be no rest whilst duty calls, 
I must labour on—funds needed—work must be carried 
forward—need money to buy clothes for those poor 
savages—you should see them—would wring your heart— 
no clothes—scorched in summer—chilled in winter— 
terrible—terrible.” 


“I trust you find a ready response at home to your 
worthy appeal, sir?” asked Mr. Pickwick. 

For reply, the Reverend Mr. Cheatem raised his eye: 
brows and spread his hands slowly betokening an 
attitude of dismal resignation. 


“ Most discouraging, sir,” he said in a gloomy voice, 
“ Preposterous!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 
“Infamous!” cried Mr. Tupman. 

“ Shocking!” quoth Mr. Winkle. 


“ Disgraceful in an enlightened country,” announced 
Mr. Snodgrass. 


Mr. Cheatem took out his handkerchief and very slowly 
blew his nose. Mr. Pickwick mistaking this as evidence 
of sudden emotion quickly withdrew his own handker- 
chief and blew his nose rather loudly. 

“I feel most emphatically that such wonderful work 
ought to receive every support,” he said. “ And I 
propose to bring the matter to the attention of the 
members of the Pickwick Club at our next meeting. In 
the meantime, I would like to express my own keen 
sympathy even though the amount is inadequate. If 
you will be kind enough, sir.—" and Mr. Pickwick 
tendered two new pound notes. His three friends 
hastily dived into their pocket-books, and in a few 
moments Mr. Cheatem found five pounds being pressed 
upon him for the purpose of buying clothes for th 
Tierra del Fuegians. 

“Gentlemen,” he said in a voice of suppressed 
emotion, “ this is the greatest response I've ever 
your reward will come—” he broke off and his eyes 
sought the clock. “ Five o’clock—again duty calls—at 
half past I address a gathering of mothers to make 
another appeal. The warrior takes the field once more 
Farewell!” And so saying he rose and stumbled his 
way out of the cafe. 

Mr. Pickwick gazed after the retreating figure. 

“A very brave gentleman and one who should 
encouraged,” he remarked. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Pickwick was strolling with 
his friends past a theatre in Charing Cross Road when 
his gaze fell on the bill-board. He paused abruptly # 
if suddenly turned to stone, his mouth opened in astoni 
ment. 

“ Look!” he gasped, pointing to the printed sheet. 

And this is what they read :— 

“The Vagabond ” 
§ Cast :— 


The Revd. Will Cheaten—Alfred Jingle. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


YES, By RICHARD INCE 
Gora. T the true test of art, literary and 


pictorial. The true artist aims always, consciously 

or subconsciously, at expressing his best and 
deepest self. In so far as he does that as tersely and 
vigorously as he can he must produce good work. 

If anyone thinks that is an easy recipe for the pro- 
duction of masterpieces let him sit down and try. He 
will have, first of all, to know himself. Many a 
philosopher has found that alone a life-work. The 
better he knows himself, the better he will know other 
people and the nearer he will come to expression of 
changing truth. 

Many artists labour under the illusion that, in popular 
phrase, they must live. And they infer that they must 
live by their chosen art. This, if a man be honest with him- 
self, is not the case. Are there no other means of livelihood 
besides the writing of books and the painting of pictures? 

The Industrial Age, which inaugurated the religion 
of cheapness, did a foul wrong to the arts. It gave us 
the popular magazine, the cheap newspaper, the million- 
the popular magazine, the cheap newspaper, and the 
million-times-reproduced photograph. 

Certain popular authors arose. I remember the magic 
name of Miss Marie Corelli—she who brought further 
glory to Stratford and the bones of Mr. William 
Shakespeare. There were others. But Marie Corelli 
reigned supreme. Her books overflowed all over the 
place. There was no escaping her. The great reading 
public “ fell” to “The Sorrows of Satan” as it falls 
every winter to influenza. 

What a dazzling career hers was! How she raked in 
the gold pieces in an age when the gold standard was 
splendidly secure. And how earnestly she talked about 
art and religion and science! Was it surprising that 
many young writers hungered to follow in her steps? 

And follow they did. Fiction magazines multiplied 
fast as rabbits. Literary agents sprang up and flourished 
like mushrooms. A wonderful thing had happened. 
Gone were the days when the literary hack must starve 
in a garret. The day had dawned when the pushful 
serial writer could travel first-class and buy his little villa 
at Cap Martin. And perhaps because he felt a little 
doubtful whether he ranked with Virgil and Horace he 
asserted loudly that he was an Artist. 

Is the best seller necessarily a bad book? ‘There can 
hardly be two opinions about that. The intelligent read- 
ing public today is small. You can number it in 
hundreds. Whereas the reading public runs into millions. 
Consequently for a book to be a Best Seller there must 
be an appeal to the masses. The masses do not like any- 
thing that puzzles them or invites them to think. They 
like “a good story.” 

_ The Best Seller is, and always must be, a bad book if 

judged by the test of sincerity. To please the multitude 
must be a great many suppressions other than those 

demanded by art, if not downright falsifications. 

Best Sellers to-day, I mean the authors of them, 
Caraemty take wnction to their souls by pointing to 
es ens. “ There,” say in “ what 
a Genius! And how he sold!" 

i tyutatles Dickens was the Best Seller and 2 genius 

wrote some excellent books. His personal history 
pe that from boyhood he longed for popularity. Did 
now that he was writing down to the masses when 
grew falsely lachrymose over Little Nell and morbidly 
melancholy when luxuriating in the death of little 

ve known e m: enj 

costly funeral. 
ee literary masterpiece may attain popularity. But 
usually requires from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
the Bible was, I believe, a very 
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IS THE BEST SELLER NECESSARILY BAD? 


NO, By Eric PARTRIDGE 
OR the sake of convenience and to keep the 
discussion within easily traversable space, only the 
novel and poetry (the two greatest forms of 
imaginative literature), and those in English, are here 
considered. Perhaps, too, some such arbitrary, highly 
necessary, rather “conservative” definition as the 
following may serve to preclude vagueness: Among 
novels, the intellectual best seller, e.g., Galsworthy, 
Wells, Bennett, is that which attains the 10,000 mark, 
while the ordinary or “ popular ™ best seller, e.g., Maud 
Diver, Ethel M. Dell, Eleanor Hull, must reach a figure 
certainly not less than 30,000 ; in poetry, the intellectual 
best seller, e.g., Bridges, Humbert Wolfe, tops 1,000, and 
the popular, e.g., Ella Wheeler Wilcox or Wilhemina 
Stitch, at least 5,000. It may be further noted that any first 
or even second novel reaching the 5,000 mark is also— 
with that courtesy to beginners which characterises British 
reviewers and publishers—termed a best seller. 

If we consider English literature as known to the 
many, we find that, among poets and novelists, the follow- 
ing writers have to their credit work that was, even by 
contemporaries, widely read and, even by posterity, 
widely acclaimed as great, truly great, by inary and 
not merely popular standards: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope; Defoe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Stern ; Coleridge and Wordsworth, Scott (both 
as poet and as novelist) and Byron ; Dickens and 
Thackeray ; Tennyson and Browning ; as poets and as 
novelists, Meredith and Hardy ; Henry James and his 
debtor, Joseph Conrad ; H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, 
John Galsworthy. Rupert Brooke and John Masefield ; 
Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley, this last for his Good 
Companions. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the array of names 
is a formidable one ; in marshalling it I have omitted 
a score of others, such as George Eliot and Trollope. 
That there are probably many more best sellers now 
wholly forgotten and most deservedly forgotten does not 
disprove the thesis that best-selling writers are not 
necessarily bad and that such of their works as are here 
in question need not be bad. People will always read 
something ; if there is nothing supremely good to be had, 
they will read the next best, which may be just gocd, 
or possibly mediocre, or perhaps bad. But it must be 
observed that those readers whose opinions are worth 
while very seldom read bad books ; certainly they do 
not read bad books from choice or, rather, when they 
have the chance of reading something better. At this 
point we see that when we use the term “ best seller,” 
we tend to think of the sales accumulating over (say) 
ten years at the very most ; but it is Ily legitimate 
to speak of Shakespeare and even the Bible as being the 
best sellers. I do not, however, mention this posterity- 
popularity in order to. fortify my argument: I am well 
rm to stand or fall by the generally accepted “ best 
seller. 

Public opinion is far from being always correct, yet 
it is often so; “ you can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all the time, but you can't 
fool all the people all the time.” And if the majority of 
the critics’ swans are geese, yet the genuine swans are 
notable birds: we cannot expect more than one novel 
a year, one volume of verse every two years, to be great. 
Literary. work that is human is superior to the esoteric, 
the exclusive, ie., the partial, the one-sided. It is well 
known that there are persons so snobbish as to desert 


their “ pet” writer immediately he becomes popular, 
despite the fact that the book ensuring his popular‘ty 
may be, and generally is, better than his earlier work. 
Odi profanum may be comforting to the select individual, 
but it is not the creed of great literature. The good book 
that sells 50,000 works is more good than the equally 
good book selling only 1,000 copies. 
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ILMS By Mark Forrest 


The Yellow Passport. Directed by Raoul 
Walsh. The Capitol. 


Frankenstein. Directed by James Whale. 
The Tivoli. 


WriTInG last week, apropos “The Cheat,” I 
remarked that good melodrama was very diffcult to do; 
like the little girl with the curl in the middle of her 
forehead, if it isn’t good, it is horrid. “ The Yellow 
Ticket ” by the late Mr. Michael Morton was one of 
the best and most popular melodramas of the last twenty 
years. It provided Gladys Cooper, in 1917, with her 
first serious part in a leading role and its popularity is 
such that it is still being played all over the country. 
A similar success greeted its appearance in America 
where Florence Reed and John Barrymore appeared in 
it shortly before the war. One would have thought, 
therefore, that, such overwhelming evidence of popular 
enthusiasm being available for the Fox Film Company, 
they would have resisted the temptation to tamper with 
the main props of the story; however, on the principle 
that the only way to get rid of a temptation is to yield 
to it, they have garnished the play with all sorts of 
inaccuracies and anachronisms with the result that the 
dramatic force of the original has been seriously 

iminished. The war, for instance, has been introduced, 
and introduced so absurdly that the British ambassador 
receives his first intimation of it in a night club. The 
Hollywood theme song—those dreadful police sirens— 
apparently echo equally raucously in St. Peterburgh 
where, in 1914, ladies were so gifted with second sight 
that they knew and wore the fashions of 1932, and men 
piloted aeroplanes which were capable of flying, not 
only across Russia, but over the rest of Europe as well. 
All this nonsense only succeeds in reducing a fine play 
to a mediocre picture. 


Elissa Landi, who plays the leading part, gives her 
best performance so far, but she makes no attempt to 
characterise the Jewess and has not the necessary power 
to put over the more dramatic scenes. Lionel Barrymore, 
as an aristocrat and the chief of the secret police, plays 
the part as though he thought he was acting that of a 
drunken colonel in a line regiment. This is probably 
the director’s fault, but the sure characterisation of this 
personage, which was so deftly developed in the play, 
goes for nothing and all semblance of reality with it. 


The gist of this criticism applies equally to the screen 
version of Mary Shelley’s “ Frankenstein,” which is 
being shown at the Tivoli. The point of this story is 
that man is destroyed by his own creation. Because 
Mary Shelley gave the monster no name, that of Franken- 
stein himself has passed into the English language as 
a word descriptive of the fate of man at the hands of 
his own work. The scenarist of the screen version has 
destroyed the whole meaning and purpose of the original 
by making man triumph over his creation. Franken- 
stein lives, so does his bride and the monster is burnt 
to death. Poorly done as the whole is, and although one 
sits through the most dramatic moments feeling that one’s 
leg is being badly pulled, there is a really good per- 
formance of a monster played with proper soullessness 
by Boris Karloff, and the scenes where Frankenstein 
endows it with life are extremely well contrived. It is 
where the direction decides to alter the meaning of the 
original that the whole thing crashes and Mr. Whale’s 
direction, the acting and the story go absolutely 
to pieces and cardboard replaces bricks and mortar. It 
remains, however, emphatically a film which children 
should not be taken to see. 


‘much nearer to vulgarity than it is to literature; and 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


While Parents Sleep. By Anthony Kimmins, 
Royalty. 


I aM very loth to write in eulogy of Mr. Kimming 
“new comedy.” For one thing, it is not the sort of 
play which a critic with an ounce of respect for his 
own reputation, could possibly confess to having liked. 
To enjoy “ While Parents Sleep” is to damn oneself 
as “ lowbrow,” and devoid of morality, intellect, literary 
taste, artistic sensibility—in a word, as unqualified tp 
be the dramatic critic of a “ serious ” weekly review. 

Oh well, I have never had any delusions about my 
qualifications; and my reputation will probably be none 
the worse for one more blunder. I did enjoy this play, 
It is one of the worst plays I have ever seen, and] 
enjoyed it. I enjoyed it hugely. What is more to the 
point, I know exactly why I enjoyed it, and why you, 
my gentle reader, will likewise enjoy it. That is, let me 
add, if you are “ gentle” in the better of the two, 
rather incompatible, senses of that word. If you are 
“ refined in manners,” you will certainly be shocked and 
offended by its boisterous spirits and rough language, 
You will probably be “not amused” when Jeny 
Hammond, having tried to borrow two pounds from his 
father and receiving only one, describes it as “ better than 
a slap in the belly with a wet fish.” And you may 
even rise in protest when that same young Naval officer, 
by way of metaphorical description of a tumbling tumbler, 
remarks that it fell—but no! there are limits to even 
journalistic license. The tumbler fell head-over-heels; but 
that is not the phrase used by Jerry Hammond. 


But if you are “ gentle ” in the sense of amicable and 
tolerant, you will pardon, or even relish, these rude 
sayings. They will startle you; they may even, in a quite 
non-m: sense, “ shock * you—much as a slap in the 
belly with a wet fish would shock you. But you will 
agree with me that they have in them the essential quality 
of dramatic dialogue. I will not go so far as to suggest 
that vulgarity is absolutely necessary in realistic dialogue. 
But I do insist that contemporary conversation is usually 


that a “ literary ” style is a much worse fault in play 
writing than is even an exaggerated roughness. 


I remarked a little while ago that I knew exactly 
why I had enjoyed this play. It was not the vulgarity; 
it was not the characterisation; it was certainly not the 
story. It was simply the terrific vitality. For just asa 
play without vitality is bad, no matter what its excellence 
of plot and characterisation, so a play cannot be wholly 
bad, no matter what its artistic and_ intellectual 
deficiencies, if it has vitality. Vitality is the one ir 
dispensable quality of play-writing. 

Mr. Kimmins has vitality in abundance. He appeats 
to have written this play in a rush of high spirits, which 
have carried him along, over hedges and ditches, in a 
wild career, which might easily have ended in @ 
“cropper,” but (almost miraculously) doesn’t! Vitality 
is rare among English people, and perhaps even rare 
among playwrights than in other classes. And yet, # 
I have said already, it is also more necessary in play 
writing than in any other form of art It is hardly 
surprising therefore, that the standard of contemporaly 
English drama is not high. It is competent and com 
scientious; but it is also almost unendurably dull. % 
there ought to be a future for the author of “ While 
Parents Sleep.” 


It is an unconvincing story. Colonel Hammond his 
two sons: the one in the Guards, the other in the Navy. 
Neville, the elder, is a bit of a prig, and a bit of a sn, 
and his immediate ambition is to be an A.D.C. Jetty, 
the younger, is a bit of a fool, and a bit of a trifle, 
and his immediate ambition is to enjoy life as it comé 
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In the first act these two sons arrive home, each accom- 
panied by a lady; and for both these ladies Colonel 
Hammond is required to provide lodging for the night. 
Neville’s lady is the lovely and voluptuous young wife 
of the elderly gentleman to whom he hopes to be 
appointed A.D.C.. Jerry's lady is a little “thing ” 
he has casually picked up at some cheap dance-hall, and 
in a moment of insobriety invited to his home. 

In neither case has Mr. Kimmins succeeded (or even 
so far as I recall, attempted) to justify the lady's 

. It is quite incredible that Jerry sober would 
a brought a girl like “ Bubbles ” to his father’s home; 
it is just as incredible that she would have taken his in- 
vitation seriously. Nor could I understand what Lady 
Cattering, who appeared to live in London with her 
husband, was doing in the Hammond home that night. 
Still, a great chunk seemed to have been cut out of the 
first act before I saw the play, so perhaps Mr. Kimmins 
was less careless in these matters than appeared to be 
the case. 

However, here the couples were; and after dinner 
they went out separately to dance. The first to arrive 
home (early in the morning) were Neville and Lady 
Cattering; and as she was looking for a lover, and Neville 
was shy and attractive, before he quite realized what 
was happening, she was out of her frock and beckoning 
him to the sofa. At this moment, Jerry and “ Bubbles ” 
returned home. But for five or ten minutes, the em- 
barrassed Neville and his amorous friend were 
unperceived by the others; with the result that they had 
to listen unprotesting to a frank and unrefined discussion 
of their characters. In the end, however, they were 
seen, and “ Bubbles ” screamed, and the household was 
awakened, and a situation was discovered which required 
explaining. Act Three was therefore necessarly 
explanatory. But as the explanations were provided by 
the ingenuity of Jerry, and clothed in his “ raciest ™ slang, 
what might easily have been a dreary anti-climax, was 
instead a lively and amusing episode. 

The piece was very nicely acted by a cast that included 
Sir Nigel Playfair as the Colonel, Miss Frances Doble 
as the Vamp, Mr. Hugh Williams as Nigel, and Miss 
Diana Beaumont as “ Bubbles.” But the heaviest 
responsibility for the play’s success or failure rested on 
the shoulders of Mr. Jack Hawkins who played Jerry. 
I cannot say that his performance reminded me in any 
way of any Naval officer of my experience; and I should 
seriously question his embodiment of Jerry, if I had not 
Mr. Kimmins’ word—or anyway his play—for it that 
this loud, vulgar, good-natured lout was genuine R.N. 
But I fail to see how else he could have played the part; 
his performance seemed consistent with his role; and as 
it was extraordinarily vital and amusing and dramatic, 
Thave no hesitation in commending it as one of the most 
delightful things to be seen in the theatre to-day. 

And now I am alarmed lest my praise of this dramatic 
trifle may defeat its purpose. Let me add a postscript, 
therefore, and remind you that, right at the beginning 
of this article, I described it as “ one of the worst plays 
Thave ever seen.” Go to the Royalty and see this play; 
fly do not go expecting a masterpiece. Go for an 

Or two of almost puerile amusement. Then, I 
» you will not be disappointed. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review :— 

Having finished our series of constructive political 

Statements, we are now allowing a representative of 

tach party to pass a destructive criticism on the 

Programmes of the other parties. Next week a 
Liberal will attack the Socialist policy. 


The Argument will be : 
BUDDHA OR CHRIST? 
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FOREIGN CREDIT 


SIR,—Your comments on the front page of your issue 
of January 23rd are followed by the account in the 
Sunday papers of the negotiations between the Banking 
interests and the German Authorities regarding “ frozen 
credit.” These give point to your remarks regarding 
British Industry. 

The Banks have two ways of getting their chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

1. By planting the certificates issued by the Reichsbank 
on the public, and presumably the British public. 

2. By taking repayment of the credits when 
“ thawed ” in This is the course which they 
will doubtless adopt, and is of course the reason why 
the Cabinet are hesitating and shying at the only policy 
that will reduce unemployment, i.e., by stopping goods 
coming in which we can make ourselves. 

Speaking as one who has seen good men suffer as a 
result of follies encouraged, or at any rate condoned by 
one of the Big Five, I feel that the Banks deserve to be 
stung, and I am frankly glad that they are stung. They 
have in the past behaved as if they were the fount of 
all human wisdom, and now we find that they make 
blunders like ordinary mortals. 


Somerset. ENGINEER. 


THE FUTURE OF LABOUR 


SIR,—In his article on “ The Future of the Labour 
Party,” Commander Kenworthy says “* obviously a Labour 
Party has a future, if for no other reason than that there 
must be an alternative governing party to take office when 
the people get sick of the administration in power; which 
always happens in time.” Admitted. He then goes on 
to say that if the Labour Party and the I.L.P. were 
destroyed, the alternatives would be “ either the Anti- 
National Liberal Party. . . or the Communists.” Here I am 
not at all in agreement. Has he forgotten the New 
Party of Sir Oswald Mosley, who long before the General 
Election warned the nation of its plight, and of the on- 
coming crisis, and who was scoffed and jeered at, just 
as Adolf Hitler, the leader of the strongest political move- 
ment in Germany was scoffed and jeered at; who was 
defeated overwhelmingly at the poll, just as Hitler was 
defeated, and who, unlike Hitler, has a definite, con- 
crete policy to offer the nation—a policy which strangely 
resembles in many places that put forward by Commander 
Kenworthy as the necessary policy of the Labour Party 
in the future. 

Commander Kenworthy says “ The standard of living 
can only be raised by a better organisation of the means 
of producing and distributing wealth. The prime need of 
post-war England is a national plan. . There are 
certain basic industries that are not only ripe for national 
planning, but must be so planned and organized if the 
economic fabric of the country is to escape mortal injury.” 
He will find in “ A National Policy,” by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, pretty well the same planks. 

On page 62 of this book, in the summary, Mosley 
advocates “ a comprehensive scheme of National i 
through a National Economic Planning Council which 
would recruit the assistance and advice of the best brains 
in the industry. They would co-ordinate with the Com- 
modity Boards for the regulation of imports, and the 
rationalisation of production and marketing. The chief 
executive"instruments for National Planning must be: (a) 
A National Investment Board to mobilise our capital 
resources to make them available for industrial recon- 
struction. (b) The mobilisation of our resources in scien- 
tific and technical fields. (c) A new policy in regard to 
currency problems which makes the establishment and 


maintenance of a stable internal general price level an 
ated. 
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Surely a party with a definite policy like this is more 
likely to appeal to the electors of this country than either 
the Communists, or the Anti-National Liberal Party which 
has no workable policy to put forward, and which could 
comfortably go for a tour of this country in an Austin 
“ Seven ” car! 


S.W.1. R. C. O. O'HaAcan. 


OIL FROM COAL 


SIR,—Though Mr. P. B. Wallace's article, “ Oil from 
Coal,” is stated to be a “ reply ” to my recent article in 
your columns, may I say with what great interest, and 
almost complete agreement, I have studied Mr. Wallace's 
able article. On the urgency of recovering the control 
of our National Fuel we are in perfect accord. Even 
on the question of means our difference of view is, I 
think, one of emphasis only. Mr. Wallace over-estimates, 
I think the disadvantage of coal-firing in ships, while I 
have, perhaps, laid insufficient emphasis on the possi 
bilities of obtaining a proportion of our necessary oil 
from our own coal resources. Mr. Wallace doubtless 
agrees with Sir Harry McGowan, the Chairman of 
Imperial Chemicals, that the much discussed Hydrogena- 
tion process is productve of petrol rather than of heavy 
fuel oil. He will also, I think, agree that when the 
indefensible subsidies to motor vehicles and commercial 
aircraft, which are a direct form of Protection to the 
foreign oil industry in competition with all-British rail- 
way and horse traction, are removed, the demand for 
petrol will be greatly reduced. It is this reduced 
demand, I take it, that Mr. Wallace maintains we can 
produce from our own coal resources. 

Raw coal at sea, and oil from our own resources for a 
reduced demand for motor traction, should be the 
country’s aim. 

It is refreshing, indeed, to find an advocate of Oil from 
Coal who makes no demand upon the public purse by 
way of direct subsidy, a “ Nationalisation,” for the 
erection and operation of the enormous plant required. 


E.C.4. B. ACWORTH. 


SIR,—I have followed the several articles you have 
published recently dealing with the Coal question, but 
I am still to be convinced that if the suggested changes 
were made the desired result would follow. 


The evolution from coal to oil is merely a sign of the 
times. Oil is quicker, cleaner, and easier to handle. 
Can Captain Acworth honestly state that coal has all the 
advantages of oil and that to go back to its general use 
would not place us at a disadvantage in competition with 
other nations? 


Tamworth. JAMES BERRY. 


IS ART INTERNATIONAL ? 


SIR,—yYour statement that “ art and music are inter- 
national both in production and appeal ” means nothing, 
if by it you seek to justify our art labour market being 
exposed to peaceful penetration from abroad. “ Art is 
international ” is a fashionable precept, and is as the 
drivel of lunatics. It is necessary for every nation to 
protect its own productions in art and commerce when 
such productions are in rivalry with other nations. If 
a nation has the sole ability to produce any special thing, 
then it needs no other protection. 

When communication between countries was not so 
easy as it is now England attained a degree of skill 
in pictorial art and music greater in some respects than 
that of the Continent. Development in these arts was 
later on impeded by continental competition encouraged 
by fashion set up by our foolish wealthy. 


Foreign musical and pictorial artists, especially the 


subject to a heavy tax, so that the revenue might be 
benefited and our own producers somewhat protected 
by the high prices our foolish wealthy would have tp 
pay when patronising the foreigner. All foreign ag 
productions should be heavily taxed. If such protection 
were afforded English art would flourish. 

C. L. Hares 


DRINK HOURS 


SIR,—The root cause of Evil is, that the Drink Mono 
poly differs from other Monopolies, such as Transit, by 
the fact that no legal prices are fixed when licenses ar 
granted, while taxis, for example, have even machines tp 
register the legal fares. 


If prices for liquor were fixed, when licenses ar 
granted, so that it would hardly pay to sell liquor, the 
entire monopoly value would at once disappear, since it 
is purely an artificial one and is shown by abnormal prices 
at which licensed premises sell. 


And the sale of liquor would be thus restricted mor 
than by any system of Prohibition or by raising the price 
through taxation, that defeat’s itself. 

Only bona fide hotels and restaurants could afford then 
to take our licenses for the convenience of their ow 
customers, and in the meantime, instead of all the ve 
tious restrictions at present, there might be person 
licenses for all who actually serve liquor for sale, besides 
those of the licensed premises on which they have to work 


Dublin. Joun H. Burton. 


MR. FORREST’S VIEWPOINT 


SIR,—Has Mr. Mark Forrest ever enjoyed a film in 
his life? I have been reading his notes now for many 
months and I do not remember a single occasion when 
he has praised a film without some damaging qualificy 
tion. I always feel that if cinema proprietors quoted 
from Mr. Forrest, Hollywood would be well on the way 
to bankruptcy. 


W.C.2. 


CoLin KNOWLES. 


SPORT AND PRESTIGE 


SIR,—You are quite right when you state thi 
foreigners are apt to judge us by our showing in inter 
national sporting contests. I have just returned from: 
short Continental tour, and both in Germany and Iti 
found many sportsmen following the South Africans 
programme in this country with keen interest. 

As game after game was lost, this interest seemed t 
grow, and while it might be going too far to say tht 
they were pleased with the results, I met many we 
were hoping that the Springboks would remain unbeaten 
throughout their tour. Several Rugby players it 
Germany told me that they will soon be able to place: 
team in the field with a good chance of beating Englant 
they based this hope entirely on our showing agaitt 
South Africa, forgetting that their best side, the Hanow 
XV, which played Blackheath on Boxing Day, w 
soundly beaten. 


Sutton. 


J. N. Punvick. 


LIONS AND MAHARAJAS 


SIR,—My name appears at the end of a review @ 
page 76 of the SaTurDay REVIEW of 16th January. ! 
did not write the review. 

R. G. Burton, 


Brigr.- 
[We apologise. The review was actually written 
Mr. R. Gore-Brown, whose initials are the same as 
of General Burton, and by inadvertence the wrong mast 


more eminent ones, should if allowed here at all, be 


was afhixed to the review.—Ep. ] 


sae ils 
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EW NOVELS By H. C. Harwoop 


Straw Feet. By John Brandane. Constable. 


7s. 6d. 


Eastwood Drift. By Edward Percy. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Miner. By F.C. Boden. Dent. 6s. 

The Manor House. By Netta Syrett. Bles. 
Ts. 6d. 


The Harbour-Master. 
Heineman. 8s. 6d. 


ALL the five novels on my list contain work of high 
quality, at least two of very high quality, and all are 
marred for the reader by technical defects of so simple 
a nature that it is hard to understand how the authors 
came to be guilty of them. Mr. Brandane has written 
fiction before, and of his plays there is much talk. 
How then did he come to forget that nothing is so 
annoying as uncertainty of purpose? They say that 
you should never let a horse think you do not know 
what to do next, and I can vouch from my personal 
experience that this is true of bicycles; more than once 
a machine to which my mental dubiety had been con- 
veyed has upset and all but savaged me. Novel readers 
are the same. They will stand anything but the: unin- 
tentional. “ Straw-feet ” is the queerest, most haphazard 
of books. Not only is it impossible to guess what was 
in Mr. Brandane’s mind when he planned it, but what 
he has done is not to be described by a summary of the 
plot or by a reference to the beauty and humour latent 
in certain scenes. The imagination of the author 
seems to have worked on several different planes and 
to have changed from one to another with the maximum 
of stiffness. We have in most of the doings of Finlay 
MacLeod quite good comic realism. With the 
solemnity of youth and Scotland, McLeod accepts 
a scattered practice on one of the Isles in the hope that 
there he may have time to read “ The Decline and Fall,” 
and so become an expert on the origins of religion. 
Well, he does not get through Gibbon but he has an 
interesting time both in the Highlands and during the war 
in the French Red Cross. 

But Straw-feet! With a name like that, you will say, 
the fellow should have been a German spy. He was a 
German spy. Some of the time he worked in the best 
Clubfoot tradition. Some of the time he became so 
mixed up that it must have been hard for him, for any- 
one else impossible, to discover for what power he was 
spying and why—especially why. 

It is all very puzzling, and that Straw-feet is called 
by Mrs. MacLeod a leprecaune does not give much help. 
But most of it is unexpectedly attractive. Mr. Brandane’s 
love for the Highlands at least is definite, and is strong 
enough to dispense with sentiment. 

Mr. Percy’s love for the Kentish marshes is not so strong. 
If Oogly is not the most nauseating waif in recent 
literature, it is only his sex that saves him. He was a 
boy. Terribly did I fear that he would prove to be a 
trousered girl. Nor is Oogly’s dog Asthma much better 
—but then the Hound of the Baskervilles is the only 
tolerable dog character in fiction that I have been lucky 
enough to come across. The marshes, however, are 
only incidental. Mr. Percy, it is plain, knew well 
enough what sort of a book he wanted to write, namely, 
the inability of a middle-class family, flourishing in, and 
causing to flourish, the Mahogany Age, to adjust itself to 
the ten years. The trouble is that this is not the 
re of book Mr. Percy has succeeded in writing. His 
ancy has been too strong for his imagination, and 

e he creates in old Samuel Daysing a powerful figure 
nt Lorsyte? Yes. But how escape the resemblance? 
Old Samuel is more than a shadow thrown by the saga 
yet he does not tell a logically coherent story. Some 


By William McFee. 


play is made of the idea that Samuel should not have 
divided his fortune, or most of it, among his three sons. 
But Charles Daysing, a quadregenarian, was already 
near to effective control of the business, and if on obtain- 
ing the nominal he showed himself a gambler and became 
a crook, the Lear-like gesture of the father is not to 
blame. Nor is Tristran’s financial independence much 
to do with his error in selecting as a mother-in-law a 
fantastic miser who literally hynotised her daughter into 
falling out of love with him and into love with a most 
objectionable someone else. Mr. Percy has ideas, but he 
has not trusted them to work, with the result that neither 
they nor the extravagant divagations of the plot, not in 
themselves unamusing, are given a fair scope. 

Something suggests that the novel is not the form 
of literature in which Mr. Boden will do best. He has 
himself worked in the mines and on the surface. 
Numerous descriptive passages show what a fine use he 
can make of the material. The horrors of a disaster, 
the horrors of unemployment, are given with equal force 
and versimilitude. But the nearer he gets to tell- 
ing a story the nearer he gets to the commonplace, and 
his characters only interest us by reason of what they 
suffer; not by reason of what they are. Moreover, the 
pathos is a little too soft. Mr. Boden is not out to 
spare us nasty words, many of which, that could not 
have been printed before the war, are displayed here, 
nor does he present the average hewer as anything but 
hard-boiled. Mr. Boden is not dodging facts. On the 
other hand, he misses the strong pathos of Mark Ruther- 
ford and the do-and-be-damnedest of the able-bodied 
seaman. The miner is a hero in the first line of the indus- 
trial battle. It is a pity that he knows it so well, and 
uses it as a claim for increased wages; a pity, that is, for 
esthetic reasons. Danny is pathetic—but you have only 
to compare him with older or more adventurous Dannies 
to see how weak he is. You have a Rutherford hero 
whose needs and rebuffs wring the heart. Danny makes 
a fuss because he has to line up for his unemployment 
insurance, and even then complains because the allow- 
ance is insufficient. Seamen more frequently risk their 
lives than miners, but what worries Danny is that he 
risks his. Far too much may be made of all that, since 
in all probability when writing about Danny Mr. Boden 
allots to him his own poetic sensibility without allowing 
to him the fantasy in which Mr. Boden found refuge 
and by means of which he escaped. 

Miss Syrett’s “ Manor House ™ is lovely so far as it 
goes, but it does not go. The plot is intricate and 
strong. The principal characters are three, or four, 
dimensional. The house itself, to which, by the way, 
some injustice is done by the dust cover, is arresting. 
One can understand why one should work for Priors 
Beeching even though one does not own it. But oh! 
the verbosity of the dialogue! One could bear three 
pages being spent on a dialogue intended to illustrate a 
very simple situation, but to have it all over again in 
the next three pages makes one bite pieces out of the 
furniture. However, Miss Syrett can always be relied 
on for a cold, sensible, and well informed novel, and 
“ The Manor House ™ is no exception—only a wee bit 
havering. 

Mr. McFee should not imitate the late Joseph Conrad. 
He is not a romanticist and he is only asking for trouble 
when he sets the Chief Engineer to tell to the passengers 
over the glowing end of his cigar an at least eighteen 
hour story. One realises that Mr. McFee is not a 
Conrad, and that his characters do not move on or 
slightly above the ideal bridge of an ideal ship. Mr. 
McFee, however, is if not a Conrad a McFee. By per- 
sisting in “ singing a dead man’s song ™ he does himself 
a real injustice. He lacks his master’s dark imagina- 
tion. He will never write a “ Nostromo.” What he 
has to give, his humour and invention and observation, 
are dimmed by this Conradism. Mr. Spenlow’s cigar 
will, I hope, soon join Mr. Marlow’s in scuppers, and 
Mr. McFee will begin sheer self-expression. 
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A DISCREDITED PHILOSOPHER 


Jean - Jacques Rousseau. By Matthew 
Josephson. Gollancz. 18s. 


M& JOSEPHSON’S earlier study of Zola has well 

equipped him for his present work, for did we not 
know that Rousseau lived we might have imagined him 
to be an emanation of the French author's brain, so 
closely does he resemble one of the more repulsive char- 
acters of Zola’s books. Without going any further for 
evidence than the pages of this present volume we find 
that Rousseau was an exhibitionist in his youth, that he 
was an ingrate of the worst description, and that he 
not only abandoned his children as foundlings but 
invented sophistries about placing them at the disposal 
of the State to excuse his behaviour. Whatever may 
have been the author’s intention, there is nothing in this 
book that will raise the reader's opinion of Rousseau as 


a man. 

Mr. Josephson is clearly of the Left himself, and so 
he expects us to take Rousseau’s premises for granted. 
The old order he would have us believe, was bad from 
every point of view, and the sooner it was swept away 
the better; yet he himself admits that the proletariat 
gained little or nothing by the practical application of 
Rousseau’s doctrines, and that it was not until the appear- 
ance of Marx that their full significance began to be 
felt. In this he is undoubtedly right, and the state of 
the world to-day is the measure of the damage wrought 
by these two soured degenerates. Had Rousseau been 
a really great man he would have reformed rather 
than destroyed, and civilization would have been spared 
the French Revolution, Democracy, and Socialism, with 
all their attendant evils. 


Is it fair to your best friend to make 
him your Executor? The duties are 


onerous, and usually thankless; the 
responsibilities are great and the pen- 
alties for neglect are severe. More- 
over, he may die, and the expense 
of appointing his successor is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, if you 
appoint the Westminster Bank instead, 
the fees (which are paid out of your 
estate) will probably be only a frac- 
tion of the legacy which you would 


have left to a private trustee 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Trustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Unfortunately, Mr. Josephson’s scholarship does not 
atone for the unworthiness of his subject. His treat. 
ment of the doctrine of the Social Contract is quite 
inadequate, while his historical knowledge may be 
gathered from the fact that he alludes to the 10th Earl 
Marischal as Lord-Marischal Keith: as for his style, the 
following passage gives a fair idea of it:— 

“ A soldier in the Jacobite insurrections against 
(sic) the English Pretender, he had fled in his fay. 
off youth from his native land to join first the arms 
of Spain, and then, after much fortune-hunting a 
the Oriental extremities of Europe, those of Prussia, 
Through inscrutable services, both to Prussia’s 
fortunes and to Frederick, he had advanced 
steadily to the highest posts in the government, and 
gives the impression of having been one of the two 
or three secret confidants of the King.” 

Even after the appearance of this ponderous time, 
those who wish to know about Rousseau will probably 
still turn to the pages of John Morley. 


‘GOODMAN FROG” 


The Blecheley Diary of the Rev. William 
Cole (1765-67). Edited from the Original 
M.S. By Francis Griffin Stokes. Intro- 
duction by Helen Waddell. Constable. 16s, 


T HIS volume takes up the tale upon the return of the 

Rev. William Cole from Paris, of which his imprey 
sion was described in the previous instalment published a 
year ago. The writer was the “ Goodman Frog” to 
whom Horace Walpole wrote so often, and here we see 
him pottering about his parish, watching the vegetables 
show their heads in his kitchen-garden and detailing the 
gossip about his neighbours and his man Tom. One 
more the book is enriched with an introduction by Miss 
Waddell. Once more she skims the cream of his stories, 
and once more we wonder whether the literary honours 
are not hers. She gives evidence of a miraculous enjoy: 
ment, of having steeped herself in his gossip, and of 
arranging his good things as happily as a child treading 
daisies into a chain. There is, indeed, a great pleasure 
in contrasting her method with his own. She is far the 
better writer, and by stringing together the tit-bits of 
phrase and incident she produces something richer than 
the materials of which it is made. There are, for 
example, not many quotations in her summary, but her 
heart has been touched by the humanity of his trifles, 
and it is the humanity of his incidents, which might 
have happened to anybody, rather than the skill with 
which he presents them that is the endearing quality of 
his book. So much in love has she fallen with thes 
pages that she has added a biographical dictionary of the 
characters, describing with amorous precision every 
touch concerning them. 

Mr. Cole was a very agreeable person, but what was it 
beyond a common interest in antiquities that bound him 
to Horace Walpole? The Diary leaves us guessing, and 
his descriptions of monuments, which encroached upon the 
Paris journal, does not distract us in the present volume 
The humour is often unconscious : 

Mrs. Holt and Mrs. Goodwin drank Coffee with me: 
they both cried and told me of Mr. G.'s ill Humours # 
home, except with the Maid, who was going away 
Child. I gave them a Neat's tongue which I had brought 
with me from Paris, and a Snuff Box for him, which! 
had on purpose bought for him as a Present, on which wete 
painted Turtle Doves Billing. | 

If the Diary, in fact, had not received from Time 
the flavour of a past idiom, it would miss most of i 
interest. We hear very little of public affairs except 
the progress of enclosures which made it difficult for 
young men to find farms and so to settle down 
marry. The weather, the visitors, the killing of th 
Tonquin pigs, the trespasses of a quarrelsome neighbo 
are noted briefly, but nothing is made of them by Mr 
Cole. What he does is to record the bare details of @ 
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quiet country existence so that our own imaginations can 
be fired, if we are sympathetic, to paint a picture of our 
own. If you read on an impression begins to grow out 
of the quiet monotony, but the Diary will be enjoyed by 
the rea from his own imagination more than for any 

ities inherent in itself. We do not doubt that life 
must have been happy for the inmates of this vicarage, 
and the suppers in the kitchen, where sometimes a score 
would sit down to table after the hay had been got in, 
are tantalising glimpses of a domestic life that we are 
never allowed to see in detail. Clearly, then, Mr. Cole 
had qualities that did not issue in his diary. Horace 
Walpole at one extreme, and his servants at the other, 
held him in high regard, and his chief pleasure, he tells 
us, was to blazon a family arms or to write up these 
diaries, but he never lets himself go except when he is 
denouncing the enormities of Dissent. He orders books 
that he does not name, and he receives letters from 
Walpole that he does not quote. His appeal is to the 
sense of the past, but he has given no more than the 
frame when his Diary is compared with the picture left 
by such a diarist as the Rev. James Woodforde. 

OsBErt BURDETT. 


THE JOURNAL OF A FARMER 


Farmers Glory. By A. G. Street. Faber 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book is the autobiography of a man born and 
T bred on a West country farm, who emigrated as a 
young man to farm in Canada and who subsequently 
returned to England at the outbreak of the war. But 
this bare summary of the facts is a very prosaic descrip- 
tion of a book which every lover of the county will 
surely revel in; and to read which is a wholly delightful 

The pictures of country life in the good—or should it 
be bad?—old days when the labourers weekly wage was 
only twelve shillings, when work started at 6 a.m. and 
continued till 8 p.m., and when farming did pay, are 
admirably sketched in: “In those times, the farmer's 
sole interest was his farm. What went on in the world 
outside of farming he didn’t know and didn’t care. Both 
farmers and labourers might have justly been called 
narrow-minded clods by townsmen in those days, but as 
guardians of the soil in their particular district they were 
unbeatable.” 

_ Of sheep and shepherds, hay-making and threshing 
in those “ spacious days ” of old, Mr. Street tells with a 
contagious enthusiasm. Here is a description of the late 
summer evening: “ When all was safe we would close 
the barn doors, and stand for a moment looking at the 
sky in a weather-conscious manner. . . . Around us 
towered the chunky shadows of the new corn stacks. 
Bats were flitting overhead. A rat scuttled somewhere 
in the straw. A three days old calf would give a hoarse 

in calling to its mother, who would answer from 
the home pasture. A flight of wild duck, ing from 
a moonlight feed on the stubble, would swish overhead in 
a V-shaped formation. From some field nearby, would 
come the sound of a horse rubbing against the gate. The 
whole life of the farm seem subdued by the warm soft- 
scented dark, but it was there waiting eagerly for to 
Morrow's dawn.” 

The writer found farming in Manitoba a very 

erent matter to farming in Wiltshire: “ It was har- 
vesting extraordinary. The stooks were just mounds of 
snow too look at. As the sheaves were pitched up, frozen 
ice and snow were whipped across the loader's face. It 
Was about zero weather, and the cold made the engine 
difficult to start.” 

The last chapters of the book are devoted to post-war 
firming in this country. He deplores the changes that 

ve come over the whole industry: “A farm must 
now pay the interest on the capital involved in it, plus 
@ living to the farmer, in the same way as any other 
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business.” Farmers Glory, he reluctantly concludes, is 
on the wane. 

What then should the British farmer do to be saved? 
Mr. Street has little faith in the politicians and he is not 
enthusiastic about the much-advertised guaranteed price 
for wheat. “ One of the chief arguments in favour of a 
guaranteed price for wheat is that it would cause a lot 
of land which has been grassed down in recent years to 
be brought into cultivation once more. But would it? 
The usual figure quoted is a minimum of about fifty 
shillings per quarter for wheat. I have grassed the whole 
of my farm, and I might be tempted to change my farm- 
ing system for wheat growing at seventy-five shillings per 
quarter. That is the minimum at which I should consider 
even the purchase of arable instruments, and the con- 
sequent scrapping of my new pastures and fences.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 


Science To-Day and To-Morrow. By Various 
Authors. Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 


Ib Speer volume is something of a ara avis in 
its own particular field, for here we have 
a collection of essays which contrive to lose 
nothing of their scientific value by being perfectly 
intelligible to the non-specialist reader. The essays 
which were originally delivered in the form of 
lectures at the Morley College for Working Men and 
Women, cover a wide field and include such authorities 
as Sir Frank Dyson, Professor Elliot Smith, Dr. Miller, 
and Professor Levy. Every reader of this book will 
be grateful for the contribution by Sir Frank Dyson, in 
which—as an Irishman would put it—Astronomy is 
brought down from the stars of Professors Eddington and 
Jeans and made once more comprehendible to the ordinary 
person. Another excellent article is provided by Professor 
Gordon on Geology, Past and Present, where he has 
something to say about the London water-supply, the 
history of metals down the ages, and the exploration for 
underground materials which can now be effected by 
the Eotvos balance. Amidst such an embarrasse de 
richesse, choice would be invidious. 


A POSTMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Round About the Crooked Steeple. A 
Shropshire Harvest. By Simon Evans. 
Heath Cranton. 3s. 6d. 


A COUNTRY postman, like a ploughman, has 
the time and oportunity to commune with 
the infinite, As he walks from “address” to 
“ address ” along familar ways he is at liberty to think 
of what he will; a benevolent Post Office has hired only 
the use of his legs and the ability to cram large 
envelopes through small apertures. In many cases. no 
doubt, the P.M.G., is wise in requiring no more of his 
men, but not always. In Shropshire, for instance, is a 
postman well worthy of promotion to the stamp counter 
or the lost letter department. He proved this first by 
writing an occasional article for the press, then by 
broadcasting, and now he forces our attention with a full- 
grown book. Mr. Evans has certainly used his eyes 
during his daily walk through the Rea Valley. He has 
seen all the obvious things that lay about him, and he 
has drawn the obvious conclusions from them. His 
delight is in simple things and the complexities of life, 
like the letters in his bag, are secrets he would not dream 
of molesting. He could have written this book had he 
been a milkman—or a tramp. 

But let us not be unkind to our Shropshire postman. 
He has made a start, and next time may feel equal to 
climbing the crooked steeple instead of walking round 
about it. Trollope once served the Post Office, and lived 

to scale the towers of Barchester. 
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SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC AND RESULT 
No. 5l1l 


resembling petunias. From the Gree 
salpingx, trumpet, and glossa, tongue, 


O vermuc H 

W arlik £E 

S ightles S$ 

Acrostic No. 511.—The winner is Miss Carter, 51, Queers 
Gate Gardens, S.W.7, who has chosen as her prize “ Gaieties 
and Gravities,” by George Graves, published 
and reviewed in our columns on January 16. 
competitors named this book, fifteen selected “ Indian Cours 
and Characters,” ten “ St. Francis Xavier,” &c. 


“ CAPRICORNUS”” SOLUTION AND 
RESULT 


a. Patience (‘Paradise Lost,” II. 568), inured, ice; }, 
Reheat-ed, mien; c. Euterpe; @. Ethereal (Thomson's “* Seasons" 
— Spring,” line 1); e. Ogham, shelta; f. Na-am-an (II. Kin 
v., 1), co-ry(bant); g. Anctic(k) (“Richard II., III, 2), 
Arle(penny); 4. Areca, corsets, mere; j. Bore, di-ape(r), Rheims 
The Jackdaw of Rheims “—Ingoldsby Legends); &. 
m. Acres (Sheridan, “ The Rivals aruspice; m. 
Twelfth Night,” III. 1); 0. (“ Book of Martyrs”), 
Nier-steiner; p. Memoir, spiced, age, Ki-s-met; Oecs, ra-dius 
ry. Liquidambar; s. Dross, scorious, glume; #. Oleaginous (“Ki 
Lear,” u. Catena, upas; v. Sadhearted, 
Henry VI., II. 5); w. Mica; %. Liar, rail. 

Many competitors failed to make memoir for 29 dow 
through putting enured for inured in 40 across. According to 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary the alternative is justified, but 
do “ members grow more spiced with age"? Perhaps Members 
of Parliament do, and certainly for a good many of them 
“ Kismet" has been said! Mummers” was another alter 
native, and even “ mamsels,” but memoirs has it. 

am, Bristol, who has chosen as his prize “ The Macmillan 
Report (H.M. Stationery Office, 


CONSOLATION 
TO TAX PAYERS 


An Investment with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is even more profitable than before on account of the 
recent increase in the rate of income tax. 

A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 with 
profits, effected by a man aged 30 next birthday, gives 
the following results : 

Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
continued 


present rate of Bonus be +. £1,515 0 0 
Total net premiums payable (assuming 

income tex rebate at in the 2) 879 6 8 
Profit 


635 13 4 


Such a result would be better than that secured by an 
investment yielding 


6° 
° 
gross interest 


LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


HAS BEEN AFFORDED}IN ADDITION 
Write for copy of leaflet “ A.E.2” to 


The STAN DARD [IF 


SURANCE COM 


CSTABLIEHED 


LONDON 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 1825 
tce 
PALL MALL aw, 
- 3 GEORGE 
EDINGURSH 
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HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT 


; The Riddle of Personality,” etc. 7/6 net. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
HER REFORMATIONS 
WILLIAM HOWARD-FLANDERS. Author of 
PR Parliament and Army,” etc. 10/6 net. 

*7LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL 
OAN' GRIGSBY. Illustrated by STANLEY 
OGERS. 5/- net. Shortly. 

THE INDIA ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


D. MADAHAVA RAO. Foreword by EDWARD 
MARJORIBANKS, M.P. 2/6 net. ly. 


Preface by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON 8S. CHURCHILL, P.C. 
P. McBRIDE, M.D., F.R.CP.E., FRS.E. Authr WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 


CONTINENTS 
LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 photographs 
and a map. 10/6 net. 


Eastern Daily Press: “ Into nine years, Mr. Leslie has 
managed to crowd a wealth of experience and travel 
and adventure which would suffice to fill the life of 
any ordinary man. . . there is not a dull page.” 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN 


IDLER IN THE EAST 
HAROLD MANACORDA, late Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 photographs. 


A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS 
BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL. Author of “ Dartmoor 
and its surroundings, etc.” About 3/6 net. Shortly. 


CHESHIRE FOLK, Tales from the 
Cheshire Plain. 
WALTER GLADDEN. 3/6 net. Shortly. 


ASPECTS OF LITERARY THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 1550-1870. 
P. G. THOMAS. 7/6 net. 
Observer :“* The book is competently done.” 
Morning Post: A contribution of real worth .. . 
an illuminating book of comparisons with something 
new and true on every page. 


LOOKING INWARDS 

VERONICA and PAUL KING. Authors of “ The 

Raven on the Skyscraper,” etc. 7/6 net. 

Times Lit. Sup. . . . “this stimulating book .. . 

the authors write with clearness and penetration.” 

Belfast News-Letter :;““ The book is challenging and 
rovocative, and it disposes of much current cant.” 
ational Review: “ This incisive commentary . . . full 

of breezy commonsense.” 


MEMORIES OF PIONEER DAYS IN 
QUEENSLAND 
MARY MACLEOD BANKS. Foreword by LORD 
LAMINGTON. Eight full-page illustrations. 3/6 net. 
“A convincing sketch of life on the Brisbane River 


in Queensland during the early ‘seventies written by 
an author with knowledge.” 


THE SECRET FORMULA 
“ ALAN PETERS.” (The name covers the identity 
oes man well known in the Medical world). 7/6 net. 
ly. 


THE GLORY AND THE DREAM 
VIOLA LARKINS. (Can a really devout Clergyman 
marry a wealthy woman of ‘butterfly’ tastes and, 
retain his happiness? This is the problem dealt with. 
7/6 net. Shortly. 


SEA-TANGLE 

MIRABEL COBBOLD. Author of “ Deborah Lee,” 
etc. 7/6 net. 
“This will be read by many people, and I believe 
most of them will find it no easy matter to decide 
where its undoubted charm lies. Perhaps it is in 
the air of spiritual mystery that pervades the book 
that wakes in us a vague and secret longing to be 
aboard the * Anna Lee* and to share in her faughin 

defiance of man-made laws, to learn to know the ol 

ship as Ricky and her crew knew her, to love her, to 
weep with her—even to die with her—with the wind 
from the North tasting salt upon our lips and the chill 
of the unknown settling about our hearts.”—Tourist. 


IAN AND JOAN 
W. HOGARTH TODD. Author of “ Tiger, 
net. 


etc 
“A gallant young couple . . . their sporting adven- 
tures out East touched in by an able and poe seer 
hand."—Spectator. 


3/6 net. 
East Anglian Times: “ Will afford pleasure to all who 
are interested in descriptions of travel . . . the record 
will be found bright and entertaining.” 
Preface by H. D. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
FORGOTTEN ENGLAND . 
REV. H. E. G. ROPE. 4/6 


net. 
Blackfriars: “It had to be written. And it should 
be read. 


BLITHE WATERS, Sheaves Out of Suffolk 


B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 drawings ant amen. 

net. 
Blue Peter: “ The author with pen and pencil draws 
on the fullness of intimate knowledge. This is a 
thoroughly readable and attractive " 


By a Shropshire 


Postman 
ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED 


STEEPLE 
SIMON EVANS. 3/6 net. 2nd Edition. 
Spectator: ““ A book of unusual interest.” 


Life in the Australian Bush 
BARK HOUSE DAYS 


MARY E. FULLERTON. 18 drawings. 6/- net. 
White Star Magazine :“* There is a delicate wistfulness 
and gentle brooding spirit over this story of those long 
ago years which make rather attractive reading.” 


PALMS AND PATIOS, Andalusian Essays 


RODNEY COLLIN. 12 photographs. 7/6 net. 
Sunday Times: “ Full of the sun.” 


FICTION 


THE LEADING LIGHT 


WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 


GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 6/- net. 
Morning Post: “A blue water cure for the blues.” 


GEORGE RODERICK. Wrapper by LIONEL 
EDWARDS. 7/6 net. 
“ Unusually striking . . . a splendid story to tell and 
Mr. Roderick has succeeded well in the telling of it."— 
Belfast News-Letter. 


A PAIR IN PARADISE 


AUSTIN CLARE. Author of “The Carved Cartoon,” 
etc. 7/6 net. 
“A romance of the Italian Riviera giving a delightful 
peep at the land of sunshine."— Yorkshive Observer. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS 


PIERRE FRONDAIE. Translated by GRACE KEITH 
MURRAY. 3/6 net. 
“ The wit and i of short stories in competent 
hands are proverbial, and here are excellent examples 
of this talent at its best."—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


AROUND BROOM LANE 


MRS. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 3/6 net. 


* A book of happy and intimate portraiture full of 
heart and 


HEARTS AND DIAMONDS 


An Exmoor Novel. 
WILL SHERRACOMBE. Author of “Devon 
Exmoor,” etc. . 7/6 net. Just ready. 


The Publishers ave always pleased to consider suitable MSS with a view to their publication 


HEATH CRANTON, LIMITED, 6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C4. 
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The “Saturday Review”? Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will heep our readers in touch with the best of the 


Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Ep.]} 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


HAYMARKET. Can the Leopard . . .? by Ronald 
Jeans. (Whitehall 9832.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat. 
2.30. Gertrude Lawrence and Ian Hunter in a 


very witty and well-acted comedy. 

STRAND. It’s a Girl, by Austin Melford. (Temple 
Bar 2660.) 8.30. Thurs, and Sat. 2.30. 
Leslie Henson and Sydney Howard in a farce similar 
to “ It’s a Boy.” 

WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Bridie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Sat. 2.30. Henry Ainley 
in a sophisticated version of the crimes of 
Burke, Hare and Dr. Knox. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband. By Robert 
Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171). 8.30. Tues. and 
Sat. 2.30. An amusing comedy about life in a 
twentieth-century Ruritanian Royal Family. 


ROYALTY. While Parents Sleep. By Anthony 
Kimmins. 8.40. Thurs. and Sat. 2.40. Reviewed 
this week. 

WYNDHAM'S. The Frightened Lady. 


By Edgar 
Wallace. 8.15. Sat. 2.30. 


BROADCASTING 


WIRELESS EDITOR'S LIST 

NATIONAL 

Monday, February 1, 6.50 p.m. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
will give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

8.30 p.m. Continuing his series on “ The Press,” Mr. 
Kingsley Martin will talk about “ The Press and 
Foreign Affairs.” 

9.20 p.m. Mr. S. P. B. Mais will give the fifth talk in 
his series, “* The Unknown Island.” 

Wednesday, February 3, 6.50 p.m. 
will give his monthly talk on “ The Theatre.” 
7.30 p.m. Professor J. B. S. Haldane will give the fifth 
talk in the series, “ Science and Civilisation.” 
8.15 p.m. Nikolai Malko will conduct the thirteenth 
of the B.B.C. series of Symphony Concerts, to be 

relayed from the Queen's Hall. 

Thursday, February 4, 7.30 p.m. Professor W. G. S. 
Adams will give the second talk in his series ‘* Has 
Parliamentary Government Failed?” Professor 
Adams is Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions at Oxford. 

Friday, February 5, 6.50 p.m. The weekly talk on 
“The Week-end in the Garden ™ will be given by 
Mr. A. E. Burgess, whose subject will be “ Green 
Crops: Keeping up a Supply the Year Round.” 

7.30 p.m. Dr. C. Delisle Burns, Lit.D., will continue 
his series ““ Modern Life and Modern Leisure,” with 
a talk on “ Ways of Escape.” 

Saturday, February 6, 7.5 p.m. Mr. E. L. Grant 
Watson will talk about “ An East Anglian Farm ” 
in his series “ The Common Earth.” 

9.20 p.m. The fifth of the series of “ Conversations in 
the Train,” entitled “ On the 9.20” will be broad- 


cast. 

9.40 p.m. Victor Hely Hutchinson will conduct a 
play music by MacCunn, Edward German, Ethel 
Smyth, and Victor Hely Hutchinson. 


LonDon REGIONAL 

Sunday, January 31, 5 p.m. Professor John Macmurray 
will give the sixteenth talk in the series “ The 
Modern Dilemma.” 


FILMS 


MARK FORREST’S LIST 
LONDON FILMS 

THE TIVOLI. Frankenstein. Criticized in this issue, 

THE CAPITOL. The Yellow Passport. Criticized in 
this issue. 

THE ACADEMY. West Front 1918. G. W. Pabst's 
fine German picture. 

THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION. Congress Dances. 
This comedy with music continues. Lilian Harvey, 
Conrad Veidt and Henry Garat. 

THE POLYTECHNIC. Trader Horn. The last week 
of this animal picture. 

THE RIALTO. Le Soir de Rafle. A good French 
picture with a familar boxing theme. 

THE CARLTON. The Cheat. For those who like 
Tallulah Bankhead. 


GENERAL RELEASES 
These Charming People. An excellent screen version of 
Michael Arlen’s book. Cyril Maude and Godfrey. 
Tearle head a good cast. 
Indiscreet. Gloria Swanson and Ben Lyon in a halting 
story. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR'S LIST 
Canada. By Professor A. Brady. Benn. 18s. 


The Civilisation of France. By Ernst R. Curtius. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Land and Life. By Viscount Astor and Keith A. H 
Murray. Gollancz. 5s. 
Philip Sidney. 


Allen and 


Unwin. 1 
Aristotle. By G. R. G. Mure. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
They That Take the Sword. By E. Wingfield-Stratford. 

Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Constitution—Types in Delinquency. 


By W. A 
Willemse. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


British Trade and Industry. B. G. D. H. Cole. Mae 
Millan. 16s. 


NOVELS 
White Thorn. By Constance Sitwell. Pharos. 6s. 


A 4 Romance. By Roland Pertwee. Heinemant. 
s. 6d. 


Cressida’s First Lover. By Jack Lindsay. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


Marine Parade. By Ivor Brown. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. . 
Pigeon Irish. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Chairman: THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1931 
LIABILITIES 


KEGAN PAUL 


The Tragedy 
of the Pound 


By PAUL EINZIG 7s. 6d. net 


A dramatic account of the collapse 
of sterling, one of the most thrilling 
chapters in world financial history. 
Its effects in rousing the nation from its 
lethargy and the world from its illusions 
are fascinatingly explained. 


They That 
Take the Sword 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
12s. 6d. net 
War is a disease of civilisation which 
can be cured. Nations decline from 
the moment they undertake wars of 
aggression. The military mind is innately 
stupid. Such are some of the arguments 
in this notable contribution to the 
literature of Peace. 


ROUTLEDGE 


“Tur RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION” 


THE 


Solicitors’ 


Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 


Che Solicitors’ Journal 


For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, etc., apply at once 

The Manager, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 

29, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4 
(Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“Tue Soxictrors’ JouRNAL”—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.” — 
The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


YOUNG MEN! 


NUPA CLUB No. 1 (New Party) 


IS NOW OPEN AT 


122a King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


These Activities Await You: 
RUGGER, CRICKET, BOXING, 
FENCING, BILLIARDS, PHYSICAL 
TRAINING, ETC. 
FIRST-CLASS SPORTS INSTRUCTORS 


DEBATING, SPEECH-MAKING, 
POLITICAL TRAINING 


MINIMUM SUBSCRIPTION 1/- PER MONTH 


JOIN THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
** OF THE NEW PARTY! 


For full particulars, apply: 
THE SECRETARY 


122a, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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MIDLAND BANK 
Reserve Fund oe ee 11,500,000 
> Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
a (including Profit Balance) £359,158,995 
Balances due te Affiliated 2,793,400 361,952,395 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits. | .. 9,148,354 
Engagements oe oe ee ee 10,073,925 
ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes & Balances with Bank of 
ey, England on 38,505,989 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks .. 15,205,876 
eek Money at Call & Short Notice .- ++ 16,129,800 
Investments at or ander Market Value .. 42,190,262 
Bills Discounted . . ae a4 +» 57,132,250 
nch Advances to Customers & other Accounts .. 197,637,464 
Midland Bank Executor & Trastee Co. Ltd.:— 
Loans on behalf of Clients .. ae 248,392 
like Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. :—Government of 
Northern Ireland Call Loan 1,800,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits & Engagements .. 19,222,279 
9,584,861 
frey Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Lid. .. 750,000 
Banking Co. Ltd. ee 1,543,356 
ting The Clydesdale Bank Lid, 2,990,462 
Nerth of Scotland Bank Lid... +. 2,373,191 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co.Ltd. 387,052 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Allen 
\. 
1 and 
tford. 
Mac’ 
6s. 
emann. 
Bodley 
6d. | 
6d. 
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Business on the Stock Exchange is almost non-existent 
owing largely to the continued uncertainty of the inter- 
national outlook as affected by the Reparations problem. 
Signs of a hopeful character are, however, not entirely 
lacking. It is at least gratifying that there is no selling 
pressure anywhere and that prices on the whole keep up 
remarkably well. The successful placing of a loan for 
£1,400,000 on behalf of the Government of Uganda is 
an indication that the British investor is willing to provide 
the necessary capital for the opening up of new trade 
channels. A large portion of the loan is to be utilised 
in the construction of roads and railways and other 
development works in this part of East Africa. It 
should, therefore, bring its own reward in the shape of 
increased trade with British firms. More loans of this 
character would be welcome just now as sowing the seed 
for a trade revival which all of us are so anxious to 
bring about. 


Lombard Street, Wednesday. 


Meeting Our Obligations 


A good impression has been created by the announce- 
ment that the Bank of England is to repay the United 
States and France the £30,000,000 credits falling due on 
February 1. This in itself is a satisfactory achievement 
but it is rendered the more so by the news that it involves 
no reduction in the Bank's holding of gold. The 
handling of this big credit transaction, arranged at a time 
when things looked particularly “ blue,” should impress 
the foreigner with the strength of our financial position. 
It was feared that the settlement of the debt might involve 
the parting of more gold which we can ill-afford to lose, 
or that the credits might have to be extended for a further 
period. The fact that these doubts are now set at rest 
should make for greater confidence both at home and 
abroad. The equivalent of £40,000,000 credits obtained 
from the same quarters last August, is still outstanding. 
This loan was for a full year and its repayment next 
August will doubtless be carried out in the same business- 
like way. 


Railways and Trustees 


Any attempt to forecast the dividends shortly to be 
declared by the Home Railway companies for the second 
half of 1931 would be utterly futile. All that is known 
outside the respective board-rooms is that traffic receipts 
have again seriously declined. In the absence of further 
data such as the course of expenditure and so on, it 
would appear that the dividend-earning capacity of our 
railways has been still further reduced and that in some 
cases no profit at all will be shown. This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that no dividend will be paid. 
In order to keep the many millions of prior charge 
capital in the category of “ trustee” securities, every 
effort will, doubtless, be made to maintain the requisite 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The safest, most profitable and patriotic in 
Write, call or ’ 


,782. Reserves : £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 
New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 
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dividend on the ordinary stocks. The minimum is 3 per 
cent. if the prior charge issues are to retain their full 
“trustee” status, but become what are known a 
“chancery trustee” stocks, if the company has been 
able to pay any dividend for the last ten years on its 
ordinary capital. 


Market Confidence 


Up to now the prior charge stocks of the Great 
Western and Southern Railway Companies enjoy the 
status of full “trustee” investments. Those of the 
London and North Eastern have stood for some years in 
the list of “ chancery trustee ” stocks, while those of the 
L.M.S. were placed in that category last year following 
a reduction in the ordinary dividend to 2 per cent. For 
obvious reasons it is very desirable that railway prior 
charge securities should retain their status of “ trustee” 
investments and it is for this reason that the market is 
anticipating the forthcoming dividend declarations with 
greater confidence than the falling off in earnings would 
seem to warrant. 


Keeping Its End Up 


It would appear from the reports of footwear manv 
facturers and traders so far issued for the past year, that 
the industry is well maintaining its reputation for 
stability of earnings. The accounts of Lotus Ltd. area 
typical example. They show net profits (after provid 
ing £16,000 for income-tax), of £49,694. This is £5,000 
smaller than for the preceding year, but is still £6,000 
above those for 1929. The ordinary dividend is main 
tained at 5 per cent. for the third consecutive year and 
the balance forward raised from £17,876 to £21,646. No 
doubt footwear companies are feeling the pinch of 
enforced economy on the part of the public, but are, in 
turn, able to economise in their own spending depart 
ments. There is a small parcel of Lotus £1 ordinary 
shares in the market at 14s., and also a few of the com 
pany’s 7 per cent. preference shares at 21s. 3d. The 
latter return the investor over 64 per cent., while the 
former give a yield of about 74 per cent. if allowance 
is made for 24 per cent. of accrued dividend included in 
the price. The preference dividend is covered 2} times 
by existing earnings. 


A Safety Valve 


Sport plays such a big part in our national life that it 
may be regarded as a safety valve in the more serious 
happenings that beset us to-day. Thus, despite the 
political, financial and economic chaos of the past twelve 
months the attendance at the various greyhound and 
speedway meetings held at the Empire Stadium # 
Wembley were well maintained and the profits of the 
Wembley Stadium Ltd., are but slightly smaller than 
those of the previous year. The dividend of 174 pet 
cent., less tax, is being maintained on the Deferred shares. 
These shares are of the denomination of 1s. and the 
present price is around 1s. 9d. per share and yield about 
10 per cent. from the existing rate of dividend. The 
7% per cent. Preference shares are quoted at 16s. 6d. and 
return the investor over 9 per cent. from the fixed cumv’ 
lative dividend of 74 per cent. which was last yea 
covered twice over. These shares, however, participatt 
in surplus profits after 74 per cent. has been paid on the 
Deferred. This participation was last year equivalent to 
1.04 per cent., so that holders of the Preference shares 
received in all 8.54 per cent. for each of the past two 
years. Both issues are naturally of the speculative order. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


SATISFACTORY PROFITS IN YEAR OF DEPRESSION 

ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL TENDENCIES 

THE CRISIS AND MISUSE OF GOLD 
ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT E. beep gt 
nual General Meeting of the Shareholders of West- 
ne, teak Limited, was held on Wednesday at the Head 
Office, Lothbury, E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. ckett (Chair- 
man) presided. 

Chairman, at the outset referred with regret to the 
con from the Board of Mr. Oswald Magniac, after 
twenty-six years’ service, who joined the Board of the London 
and County Bank in 1905. Also they had lost the eminent 
services of Mr. Walter Runciman, who had been appoiated 
to the Presidency of the Board of Trade. ; 

As to the Bank's Balance Sheet, Current and Deposit Accounts 
were down on the year by just over £19 millions. The fall in 
its had not been peculiar to their Bank, the decline over 
the year of o per cent. comparing with a drop of 8 per 
cent. for the “ Big Five.” American Banks, also had had a similar 
experience, the all in total deposits of four of the largest 
Banks over the year being 214 per cent. This diminution in 
the Bank's trading funds have obviously affected its capacity 
to earn profits. Advances to Customers were practically 
unchanged, but the low rates ruling for the greater part of 
the year naturally had their effect upon this particularly profit 
earning item. 
INVESTMENT DEPRECIAT 
He then referred to the considerations which had led the 
the Board to deal with the depreciation in the market value 
of their investments—he —_ a temporary decline—by means 
of a transfer from the Reserve Fund of £1,820,157, thus 
bringing the Investments into the Balance Sheet at or below 
market value. The Board, he explained, had decided to follow 
this course rather than draw upon the inner reserves of the 
Bank for the purpose of meeting the investment depreciation. 
Their funds for contingencies were to-day as large as when 
the Shareholders last met. During this current year, giltedged 
securities had continued to improve, and a substantial portion 
of the depreciation for which provision had been made had 
already been recovered. 


BANK'S APPROPRIATIONS 

The profit for the year, he said, amounted to £1,601,822, 
a diminution of £220,066, or 12.1 per cent. Cosidering all 
things, and bearing in mind the decline in Current and Deposit 
Accounts, these results, he thought, might be deemed satis 
factory. In reviewing the main features of the Money Market, 
he pointed out that rates during the greater portion of the 
year had offered narrower margins of profit than had been 
the case since the advance in the Bank Rate to 6 per cent. 
in September last. In regard to the dividends, he recalled that 
a year ago he indicated to the Shareholders that, although 
the usual dividends had been paid for 1930, the Directors 
would have to take into earnest consideration whether they 
would be justified in maintaining in the ensuing year the 
same rate upon the partly-paid £4 Shares. They were payin 
18 per cent, for the year. Over the past thirteen years, 2 
per cent, had been distributed consistently on the ony toe 
hares. It was with reluctance that the Board decided to depart 
from the standard that had prevailed so long, but in view 
of the diminution of profits nd the general state of uncertainty, 
no other course would have been compatible with the usual 
conservatism of their banking practice. They had placed 
£200,000 to Officers’ Pension Fund, and to Contingent Fund 
they had transferred £250,000, or £50,000 more than yast year. 
The Carry Forward was £431,256, or some £33,000 less than the 
amount brought in. 


GOLD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF COMMERCE 

oceeding, the Chairman reviewed the recent trend of those 

d economic and financial tendencies which, he said, had 
left no country, no institution, no individual, unaffected by 
their grave development. 

These, he said, had superim distrust of the pound upon 
our short-term creditors’ need for cash at home, causing the 
Pound to be swept from its gold moorings. The Chairman 
went on to say that, in his judgment, what had been called 
the “gold crisis” arose in large measure from the fact that 
gold had been required to fulfil a purpose for which it was 
never designed. ld was a token of exchange, it was the 
international counter accepted by the nations as a standard 
through which variations in the quantity and value of goods 

ces passing from country to country could be adjusted. 

Gold should, therefore, be the instrument of commerce, and 
should not be regarded as a commodity of commerce. Yet, 
in these post-War years the nations had tended so to treat it. 
© connection between the maldistribution of gold and inter- 
national payments was abundantly clear. In 1922-31 the net 
respect of War and by Bones 
erica were, approximately £650 ions. During the 

“me period the net influx of gold into those two countries 
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was approximately £550 millions. The close correspondence 
between these two figures was not a fortuitous coincidence. 
The upset of the system should be regarded as one of the 
most conspicuous outward and visible signs of the deep-seated 
economic maladies from which the whole world was suffering. 
What was the meaning of all this? How had the world got 
into the position in which universal plently co-existed with 
eneral distress. The troubles which we faced to-day were 
ue not to the events of 1930 nor to the developments of 
1931 ; their origin lay farther back. Having traced the evil 
consequences of the spirit and policy of narrow nationalism 
begotten of War fever, he pointed out that the vital fact in 
the history of 1931 was that the breaking point then arrived, 
when the whole credit system of Europe tottered on the edge 
of a precipice. At that critical moment there came a most 
welcome promise of relief in the shape of President Hoover's 
suggestion of a year's complete holiday from all War Debt 
payments. Here at last was a hope of the beginning of inter- 
national co-operation such as might solve the deep economic 
problems of the world, but the United States had moved with 
alarming rapidity back towards the paw of isolation which 
was first so emphatically manifested in the repudiation of 
President Wilson by his people. Congress, and, apparently, 
American public opinion, would not at the moment stand either 
for debt cancellation or even for a prolongation of the Hoover 
moratorium. France clung to her rights to receive Reparations 
from Germany. Germany, whose ability to pay Reparations 
had depended largely upon the constant flow of American invest- 
ment, found that that flow had ceased entirely. 


NOTE OF WARNING 

Having discussed the many problems surrounding the inter- 
national situation, the Chairman went on to utter a note of 
warning, lest it be thought that the elimination of War Debts 
and Reparations would create a new heaven upon earth. Our 
colossal internal debt, our burdensome taxation would remain, 
whilst certain of our commercial and industrial competitors would 
have secured relief from their already comparatively light obliga- 
tions. Sir Walter Layton had calculated that Great Britain's 
internal debt per head of the population would then amount 
to £150, France's to £56, Germany's to £8, and even that of 
the United States, the heaviest sufferer from cancellation, to 
only £27. Those remarks were not to be construed as an 
argument against cancellation of War Debts. On the contrary, 
he believed that therein lay our only hope. However, inter- 
national problems should not render the nation oblivious to 
measures of self-help within our own sphere of action. A 
National Government had been returned by an overwhelming 
majority, the Budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
us, had been definitely balanced not only on paper but in actual 
fact, expenditure was under control, economies were in train, 
and adequate increased taxes were being successfully collected. 
Borrowing by the State for the purpose of financing unemploy- 
ment relief, which, in the early part of last year was becoming 
a menace to our financial stability, had definitely ceased; transi- 
tional benefit—popularly known as “ the dole “—was being met 
out of current revenue. Those who were not satisfied that the 
freeing of the pound from gold would automatically restore 
the proper balance of payments might be reassured by the 
prompt action which the Government was taking to check such 
imports as they considered to be either unnecessary or exces 
sive. Stability of the internal price level had been maintained, 
inflation had been studiously avoided, and the strength and 
liquidity of our banking system had not been impaired. In 
not a few hard-pressed industries, wage reductions had been put 
through without resort to strife. From this we might legiti- 
mately derive some satisfaction, but the time for relaxation of 
effort was not yet at hand. We could not afford to assume 
that all that needed to be done at home had already been 
done, and that our own recovery merely depended upon the 
renewal of better international conditions. Weaknesses had 
certainly been revealed, and, perhaps, over-emphasised. How- 
ever, the nation yet occupied a position which challenged com- 
parison, financial and economic, and, in its fundamental attributes 
of character with that of any other nation of the world. 

Finally, the Chairman observed that in closing his Address to 
the Shareholders last year he emphasised that the greatest need 
of that particular time was a co-operative effort on the part of 
the whole nation. Team-work was as necessary to-day in our 
national affairs as ever it was. He would go further than that. 
The year's events had served very definitely to demonstrate an 
even greater need—for the spirit of co-operation to be extended 
to the wider # al sphere. The times were critical, and 
momentous decisions hung in the balance. 

Were, the foundations of a world trade revival about to be 
laid, he asked, or was the world to be allowed to drift into 
even worse chaos than existed at present? It was to be hoped 
that the statesmen of the nations, whenever and wherever 
assembled, would subordinate national prejudices to the greater 
issue of world progress and would unite to work for the common 
weal. Thus and thus only would there be born anew that 
hope and confidence of which the world stood in such desperate 
need, and the weary peoples of the earth would be enabled 
to raise their eyes to the dawn of promise and prosperity. 
(Applauee.) 

he Report and Accounts were adopted and other formal 
business transacted. 
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Galleries 


Shipping 


20th CENTURY FRENCH ART 
Exhibition of French Paintings, 1900-1931 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6 


Literary 


Articles (Religious, Historical, Masonic—not 


litical), Researches by graduate and well-known author. 
inality and non-duplication guaranteed. 
BM/REKW, London, W.C. 1. 


ONDON, MARSEILLES, etc, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
PERSIAN GULF, BUR CEYLON 
APAN, MAU RITIUS, AST AND 
LIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete, 

ickets interc! ‘eable, Tickets of 


SOUTH AFRICA, ‘A 

P&O, Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 

Street, London, or Cit City Office, P. 
E.C.3; "FREIGHT 0. APPLY: 


LEABENH: STREET, LONDON, E.C.3; Bl. Agents ; 
DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, BCS 


REE BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS. Tells how 

u can learn Journalism and Short-Story writing by post. 

You can earn considerable additional income as a spare 

time writer. Write now to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


OMEN—BE SELF DEPENDENT and earn by your 
pen! Women who want to adopt Journalism either 
as a spare-time occupation or as a career, can receive 

full information concerning a splendid course conducted 
exclusively for women. This information is contained in a 
book, “ Woman's Chance in Journalism,” which will be sent 
free on application to: The Secretary, Dept. 100b, The Femina 
School of 

Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: Holborn 2762. 


Typewriting 
"T 2a 10 wor 9d. 1,000 words (over 3,000); carbons, 


1,000 ds. Verse 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. 
Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


Miscellaneous 


Best London make. Modern Flush-fronted, 
Upright, Overstrung, Underdamper 
Smith, 277 Old 


IANOS. 
Figured Walnut, 
action £36, Carriage Paid.—C,. E. 

Street, E.C.1. Clerkenwell 2333. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please state 
wants and ask for Catalogue 444. Criminology and Curiosa. 
Other Catalogues just issued are No, 446 Christmas Catalogue 
of Books in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
reduced prices; also No. 447 is a special Catalogue of Books 
on Art on which many bargains are listed. The following are 
post free for cash : 


Pan’s Garden, by Oliver Hill. With forty-eight beautiful plates. An Ideal 
Troe Stories I (Tales of Terror), H. Ash 
tories mm iton-Wolfe. 
Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 
The Painter in History, z Ernest H, Short, with 116 illustrations of Famous 
d. they hanged and whom they han 
angmen of Englan ow they han and wi thro 
two centuries, by H. Bleackley. Tilustrated. 16s. for 7s. 6d. 5a 7 
Onur Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated. fan for 11s. 
Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from girlhood to old 
age. Selected. By R. L. Megroz. 7s. 6d. for 5s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (GREVILLE WorrHincTon) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


Journalism for Women, 14, Clifford's Inn, Fleet - 


‘ACADEMY CINEMA: 
Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
SECOND WEEK. 
Exclusive Run Pabst’s Tremendous German Sound 
Film “ WEST FRONT 1918." “ Should be seen by every 
true lover of the Screen.—* Daily Telegraph.” 


QUEEN’S (Gerrard 9437) Evgs. 8.15. Weds., Sat. 2.30. 
(For TWO Week’s Only). 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Original including CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


1931 Luxury—Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phone and Bath = 8/- 
Room with Private Beth from Png) Beautiful Ba 
Proprietor Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J. P. 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


VERNON COURT HOTEL suckincHam care, sw.1. 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. 
*Phone, Water (h. & c.) in every room. Central heating throughout. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST LUNCHEONS 


SIXTH SERIES—October, 1931—June, 1932 


October 14th, Wednesday—Sir Ernest Brwwn, Br., C.B.E. 

November 10th, Tuesday—His Excettency A. KERENSKY 
December 9th, Wednesday—Srr Micuagt Sapier, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
January 13th, Wednesday—Mr. W. W. Paine 

February 10th, WEDNESDAY—Lorp Ltoyp or DoLosran 
March 9th, Joun Bucnan, M.P. 

April 13th, Wednesday—SrzakER WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER 

May 11th, Wednesday—ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, Str Rocer Keyes, Br, 
June 8th, Wednesday—SrEaKER WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


HOTEL VICTORIA, 12.45 for 1.0p.m. Open to all 
TICKETS 5s. 53, Victoria Street, S.W1. 
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Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin 


i 
Heath Cranton 
Harper 


Blackwell 

Benn 

Bles 

Burns and Oates 
Cecil Palmer 
Chapman & Hall 
Cobden Sanderson 


Herbert Jenkins 
— and Stoughton 


ge 
Hurst & Blackett 
chinson 


Elkin Mathews and 
Faber-and-Faber 


,-ASTROLOGY- 


world te. Life's 
Finance, Business 


amaze 
LO wie Innumerable un 


= Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 
The classified advertisement columns of the SATURDAY 
Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of old 
Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, and all 
articles of value. 
Prepaid rate one shilling per line. 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal orders to be sent to 
Classified Advertisement Manager, SaturDAY REVIEW 
Newspapers Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden, wes") 


the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London, and Prin! 


Tue Saturpay Review Lrv., 9, King 
ted by Kincstow & Staines Press Lt. Kingston-on- 


Street, Covent Garden (T Temple | Ber 8157, 


uidance, Events, anges, etc. n Aon 
dressed envelope for Expert delineation, the accuracy of whic | 
'R.1), 37, ALBEMARLE S8T., 
nsolicited testimonials received. 
Arrowsmith Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson Peter Davies 
arrap Putnam's 
: Heinemann Richards Press 
Routledge 
Sampson Low 
Selwyn & Blount 
Sheed & Ward 
Collins S.P.C.K. 
Crosby Lockwood egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Dent Knopf The Bodley Head 
Duckworth Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Longmans Victor Gollancz | 
Melrose Ward, Lock 
Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie | 
: Murray Wishart 


